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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Present State of Van Diemen’s Land ; 
comprising an Account of its Agricultural 
Capabilities, with Observations on the Pre- 
sent State of Farming, &c. &c., in that 
Colony ; and other important Matters con- 
nected with Emigration. Witha Map. By 
Henry Widowson, late Agent to the Van 
Diemen’s Land Agricultural Establishment. 
London, 1829. Robinson. 

THE Romans ever considered colonisation to 

be a subject of high state policy; and, re- 

markable as that great people were for their 
wisdom, in no part of their administration was 
that wisdom more apparent, Aristotle in- 
forms us, that systematic emigration was also 
common among the Carthaginians ;—indeed, 
he attributes their duration as a republic 

chiefly to this cause, notwithstanding the vi- 

cious constitution ‘of their government. But 

while Carthage appears to have sanctioned and 
conducted emigration only as the necessary 
and best mode of disposing of a surplus popu- 
lation, Rome, more sagaciously, made her sur- 
plus population instrumental in the territorial 
aggrandisement of the state ; and the Roman 
system was, it may fairly be presumed, one of 

primary causes of that nation’s greatness. 

An ample developement of that system would, 

in our opinion, throw much light on the history 

of civilisation, and fill up'a chasm which con. 
y exists in political economy. 

In examining the motives whi¢h determined 
the establishment of a large portion of the 
ancient colonies, we perceive; a3 has been re- 
marked by a popular writer,—“ That at the 
very time they were indispensable they were 
voluntary ;” and that this idea especially pre- 
dominates ‘in them, viz. that governments 
should ever possess the means of placing to 
advantage, at a distance from their immediate 
seat, that redundancy of population which 
either disturbs or threatens their tranquillity. 
It remains, then, as a general principle, that 
states may occupy themselves wisely in the 
formation of establishments on an extensive 
scale, especially where they have it in their 
power to fix on thosé portions of the earth 
pevere of what they need, and wanting 

they possess; places where men may 
find situations and labour suited to their various 
unfortunately been a ve eral 

Tmaxim with bodies politic, in weap + a 

» to form such establishments with the 

xn of society, using some of the fairest 
ns of the globe principally as the means of 
punishment :—our own legislature has to a very 
considerable extent adopted and pursued this 
The system of transportation now so 
common among us was totally unknown to the 
common law of England, though our ancient 

Practice of abjuration of the realm bore a 

strong resemblance to the Roman institution, 

= explained by Cicero. Sir E. Coke 

this was permitted when the felon 


rather perdere patriam quam vitam.” Daring, 





the reign of Elizabeth it seems to have been 
first enacted, ‘‘ that rogues should be banished 
beyond the seas;” and about the time of the 
Restoration, that they were first ‘‘ sent be- 
yond the sea to serve in the king’s planta- 
tions,” in a manner not very unlike the present. 
With us, as among the Russians, banishment 
is much more frequently inflicted directly as a 
mode of punishment, than allowed as an act 
of mercy. ‘But in Russia it is so far made 
subservient to political utility, that the ba- 
nished are for ever separated from all domestic 
connexions, sent to a severe climate, or 
consigned to destructive mines, in the place 
of better citizens. British legislation, how- 
ever, and a singular train of circumstances, 
have unquestionably evinced the possibility of 
transportation being made alike beneficial to 
the parent state, to the infant colony, and to 
the criminals themselves. Agriculturists, vete- 
rans who have fought our battles, artisans of 
every description, indeed any respectable in-| 
dividuals possessing some property, have been 
encouraged to emigrate to our Australasian 
coloniés, and entitled, under certain regula- 
tions, to the entire benefit of the criminals’ 
labour. That much more might have been 
done, is as evident as that the plan, with all 
its defects, has produced very beneficial results. 
The workings of this system in Van Diemen’s 
Land, under great disadvantages, we have 
exhibited in the work before us ; and the as- 
tonishing effects already produced must deeply 
impress and animate every reflecting mind. 
But we may now properly recur to the author’s 
introductory remarks; only observing, that 
from his occupation of agent he must be con- 
sidered as one who has seen every thing with 
the most favourable eye; just as another writer, 
whom we lately reviewed, found nothing com- 
parable to emigration to Canada. 

‘Of all our ultramarine possessions, vast 
and valuable as many of them are, no one ex- 
cites so much interest, in the proper sense of 
the word, as our different settlements in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. They 
are not rich in mines, sugar-canes, cochineal, 
or cottons ; but they are blessed with a climate 
which, though different in different places, is 
yet on the whole favourable to the health, 
comfort, and industry of Europeans; they 
exhibit an almost endless extent of surface, 
various as to aspect and capability, but, taken 
together, suited in an extraordinary degree to 
the numerous purposes of rural: economy—the 
plough and spade, the dairy and sheep-walk. 
The emigrant has not to wage hopeless and 
ruinous war with interminable forests and im- 
pregnable jungle ; as he finds prepared by the 
hand of nature extensive plains ready for the 
ploughshare, and capable of repaying manifold 
in the first season. He is not poisoned by pes- 
tiferous swamps, nor frightened from his B acs 
pose by beasts of prey and loathsome reptiles ; 
he is not chilled by hyperborean eold, nor 
scorched and enfeebled by tropical, heat ;— 
and he is not ted from his kind, nor 


hardened in his’ heart by the debasing in- 
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fluence of open or concealed slavery. It is 
true that he is surrounded by those who 
have the brand of crime and punishment upon 
them, and who are therefore to a certain ex- 
tent infamous ; but he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is his duty and interest to im- 
prove, not contribute to the farther degrada- 
tion of these fallen beings. _ 7 

** Tt is curious and consolatory to contemplate 
these our possessions on the opposite side of 
the globe, in the ‘ uttermost parts of the 
earth,’ as they are at present, and as they 
were only a few years ago. The first settle- 
ment was literally ‘a den of thieves,’ into 
which were thrown the outcasts of the earth— 
those who were the disgrace and bane of so- 
ciety. How many of them have been re- 
claimed, we have not the means of knowing.* 
Since that period, in spite of prejudice, mis- 
management, and occasional misrule, especially 
at the beginning,—and notwithstanding the 
opposition which the bad habits of the convicts 
would naturally make to improvement, the 
advance of those settlements in skill, industry, 
and enterprise, towards future greatness, is 
really astonishing. It would be inconsistent 
with the place and the occasion to speculate 
regarding what they are destined to become ; 
but they form a land which appears full of 
promise. The seed has been sown, shone 
upon, and watered, and in some measure 
cultivated ; and if the cultivation be dili- 
gently and wisely continued, the produce 
will be great and beneficial to mankind.” 

A great deal has been published on New 
South Wales, but little, as yet, of Van Die- 
men’s Land, and nothing lately. ‘To supply 
the defect — bring down the condition of the 
settlement to the present time—and commu- 
nicate the essential information requisite to 
the emigrant, is the aim of the author in this 
publication. But having, in these preliminary 
observations, gone as far as suits our general 
practice into the question of utility, we shall 
now consult the taste of our readers, by ex- 
hibiting some of the most interesting parti- 
culars which we can pick out relating to the 
present state of the population in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and leaving it to those who contemplate 
emigration to seek for the best possible and 
clearest advice in the pages of the work before 
us, which will instruct them how to obtain 
grants of land, what to provide, and, in short, 
how to adopt the necessary measures for a 
comfortable voyage and settlement, and, above 
all, fora stock of patience, at least twelve months 
long, to accommodate themselves to the change. 
Mr. Widowson estimates the inhabitants on 
the island at 20,000, including convicts; the 
increase in 1826 alone being from 1000 to 1200, 
of whom 602 were prisoners ; i. e. 99 female 

* We cannot agree with the author's deduction from 
this, when he adds —** if there were only one, whatever 

political economist may think, in the opinion of the 
vhilanthropist and Christian the labour and cost were 
amply r ” On the contrary, we are of opinion that 
the mac! —_ of establishing two mighty colonies at our 
antipodes, is far too expensive and unwieldy a method for 
reclaiming a criminal !! A’ 














!! of this 
sort impugr sensible’and valid reasoning. Hd. 
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and 503 male convicts.* Up to this period, the 
atrocities of the bush-rangers operated strongly 
against this colony; but as these desperadoes 
were then suppressed, we are informed that 
respectable settlers have since regularly come 
in, though the scarcity of females is still se- 
verely felt. Excessive usury appears to be 
another of the evils which press most heavily 
upon the establishment. 

Speaking of convicts and their treatment, we 
have many curious particulars, and regret our 
want of room to insert them. 

“ The regular hours of work are from sun- 
rise to sunset; but so few settlers get up to 
see that this time is kept, that a much shorter 
period is generally employed in labour. The 
expense of maintaining a convict is rather a 
difficult calculation: where there are man 
men, they are, of course, supported at ae 
less per man than where there are but few, 
from being able to buy slop clothes, tea, and 
the other necessaries, at wholesale prices, of the 
importing merchant. The waste, also, made 
by the convicts in their meat, &c. is a serious 
consideration : the head and entrails of animals 
slaughtered for their use, and which an English 
labourer would be glad of, are thrown away as 
only fit for the dogs ; nothing but the body and 
legs are deemed sufficiently good for these 
dainty characters. Taking all expenses into 
consideration, I think that from 25/. to 307. per 
man may be estimated as the annual cost.” 

But we must pass from these outcasts under 
coercion, to devote an extract to the fiercer 
banditti who into the bush. Of these, 

rsons named itehead and Howe were, in 

815, the leaders; and in attacking a house, 
a party of the 46th, who were, unknown to 
them, in the interior, ‘ fired in return, and 
killed Whitehead, the leader, who, when ‘he 


received the shot,-ran directly into the woods 
towards Howe, exclaiming, ‘ Take my watch ;’ 
a phrase understood by Howe, who immedi- 
ately decapitated him. This precaution was 


adopted to prevent the body being ised, 
and also to deprive any one of the benefit of 
the reward for taking in the head, which, it ap- 
, Was subsequently found in the bush. 

‘he body of Whitehead was gibbeted on Hun- 
ter’s Island, The soldiers continued their pur- 
suit of the remainder of the gang, who effected 
their escape through the darkness of the night. 
Howe now became their leader: shortly after, 
two more of the gang were taken and executed 
by the side of the body of Whitehead. The 
party still continued their atrocious depreda- 
tions, when three individuals who were detect- 
ed in abetting them, by furnishing information 
and food, were apprehended, one of whom was 
executed, and the others were respited at the 
foot of the gallows. The gang, soon after this, 
was augmented to fourteen men and two na- 
tive women (who were armed the same as the 
men); but three of these were shortly after 
killed by a party of the 46th. In March 1817, 
the gang had some suspicion that Howe meant 
to betray them; the latter became aware of 
this and left them, accompanied by the black 
girl. In April, whilst pursued near Jericho 
by a party of troops, being hard pressed, and 
in order to facilitate his own escape, he fired at 
the poor black girl, who from fatigue was un- 
able to keep up with him. She, however, re- 
ceived but little injury; and, together with 
Howe’s knapsack, gun, and dogs, fell into the 
hands of the pursuers. This girl afterwards! 
became particularly useful as a guide to the! 
military, from the sagacity to the’ 
‘blacks in tracing footsteps w Europeans 


" © In 1897, of male prisoners 841 arrived, females 222, 





would not suspect them. After the loss of the 
girl and his accoutrements, Howe wrote a let- 
ter to the governor, offering to give himself up 
and to furnish important information respect- 
ing his old associates, who, to the number of 
twenty, under a man named Geary, were com- 
mitting the most ou s atrocities. The 
governor immediately promised him his per- 
sonal safety; and on the 29th of April he was 
safely lodged in Hobart Town jail, where he 
underwent various examinations, but little in- 
formation .was obtained from him. Under the 
plea that confinement had impaired his health, 
Howe was allowed to go abaut with a consta- 
ble,—an indulgence he took advantage of in the 
July following, by eluding the policeman’s vigi- 
lance, and again took to the bush. He now 
felt that his treachery had too much inculpated 
him in the opinion of his former associates to 
join them ; and having so deceived the governor 
by his vague and false information, as to pre- 

ude the hope of ever expecting a pardon, he 
now, to the end of his career, went entirely by 
himself. The gang were, in the mean time, 
either through treachery amongst themselves, 
or their occasional capture by the military, gra- 
dually dispersed. A new one, however, was 
formed, with a man of the name of Watts at 
their head, and for the apprehension of whom 
a reward of eighty guineas was offered, and 
one hundred for that of Howe; it did not ap. 
pear that there was any connexion between the 
two, though each knew the other’s haunts. 
Watts, thinking to save his own life, entered 
into a plan with a stock-keeper named Drewe 
for the capture of Howe. The plan they 
adopted succeeded, and Howe became their 
prisoner. As they were proceeding to town to 
deliver him up to the authorities, Watts, with 
his gun loaded, walked before Howe, and Drewe 
followed him; on a sudden, Howe disengaged 
his hands fgom the cords which bound them, 
stabbed Watts in the back with a knife which 


he had concealed, and taking his gun, shot} 


Drewe dead, promising Watts a similar fate as 
soon as he could load the gun. Upon hearing 
this, Watts, though badly wounded, ran into 
the bush; when he was able to walk, he re- 
paired to the nearest house, and informed the 
people what had occurred, who went out and 
found poor Drewe’s body. Watts, when he 
was able to be removed, was sent to Sydney for 
trial, but he died of his wound three days after 
his arrival. Howe was not heard of now for 
some time, but necessity at length compelled 
him to commit some robberies on distant stock- 
keepers for his support. Few, after his late 
calle, dared to venture a personal attack with 
him, until a man named M‘Gill, who had been 
emancipated for services against the bush- 
rangers, pursued him so closely, that Howe 
was obliged to leave behind him his pistols, 

ns, ammunition, dogs, and knapsack ; in the 

tter was found a sort of journal of dreams, 
which shewed the mental infatuation of this 
wretched man. In a robbery soon after this 
last affair, he again got possession of a gun, 
but could not obtain any pistols. Towards the 
latter end of the year, a soldier named Pugh, of 
the 48th regiment, and Worrall, a stock-keeper, 
resolved to make an attempt to capture Howe, 
who, they learnt, was occasionally in the habit 
of meeting one Warburton, a kangaroo hunter, 
who also to join them. The two first 
concealed ves in the hunter’s hut. Howe 
having met Warburton, was told that if he 
would come to his hut he would let him have 
some ammunition; which, after a great deal of 
hesitation, Howe agreed to. As soon as he 
entered, Howe cocked his loaded gun, upon 
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which Pugh immediately fired, but missed him. 
Howe exclaimed, ‘ Oh! that’s your game, is 
it?’ (a cant expression amongst the convicts), 
and instantly retreating a pace or two, returned 
the fire, but also missed. Worrall now fired, 
but with no better effect. Howe then rushed 
out, chased by the other two, who gained upon 
and at length overtook him, when a dreadful 
combat ensued with the but-end of their re. 
spective guns: at last, overpowered by repeated 
blows on the head, Howe fell, and expired 
without uttering a word ;—the last of a lawless, 
sanguinary banditti. 
ingly athletic man, and wore, at the time of 
his death, a dress made entirely. of kangaroo 
skins ; he had also an extraordi long beard. 
After the affray, the men severed his head and 
buried the body upon the spot: the head they 
took to Hobart Town, in order to obtain the 
reward.” 

With respect to the aborigines of Van Die. 
men’s Land, our author is unable to afford us 
any specific information ; for he tells us: “So 
little is known of these children of nature, and 
still less has been done to gain any knowledge 
of them, that not much can be offered as to 
their present numbers or condition. From what 
I have seen and read, the natives of Van Die. 
men’s Land are unlike any other Indians, 
either in features, their mode of living, hunt. 
ing, &c. There are many hundreds of people 
who have lived for years in the colony, and yet 
have never seen a native. * ” ® 
The features of these people are any thing 
but pleasing: a large flat nose, with immense 
nostrils ; lips particularly thick ; a wide mouth, 
with a tolerably good set of teeth; the hair 
long and woolly, which, as if to confer additional 
beauty, is besmeared with red clay (similar to 
our red ochre) and grease. Their limbs are 
badly proportioned ; the women appear to be 
generally better formed than the men. Their 
only covering is a few kangaroo skins, rudely 


Hstitched, and. thrown over the shoulders, but 


more uently they appear in a state of nu- 
dity; need, = little knowledge have they of 
decency or comfort, that they never avail them. 
selves of the purposes for which apparel is given 
to them. Lieut. Collins, in his account of the 
natives of New South Wales, describes their 
marriage ceremonies as being most barbarous 
and brutal ; and I have also heard from indi- 
viduals who have visited New South Wales, 
that it is not uncommon to see a poor woman 
almost beaten to death by her lover, previous 
to his marrying her. From the shyness of the 
natives of Van Diemen’s Land, and the con- 
stant warfare that has been carried on between 
them and the remote stock-keepers (which is 
not likely to render them more familiar), I 
have never been able to ascertain whether 
there is any trace of religion among them, or 
if they have the slightest idea of a Supreme 
Being. I believe, and it is generally supposed, 
they have not. It is but fair to remark, how- 
ever, that nothing has been done for them; 
the few that can speak a little English, only 
curse and swear, and this they catch up very 
readily from the different convicts they meet 
with. si ia * 

“ There are but few instances of any native 
having entirely forsaken his tribe, however 
young he may have been taken away; they 
appear to dislike any thing in the shape of 
labour, although, if they take to cattle, they 
are, beyond any thing, quick in tracing and 
finding those lost. So acute is their power of 
discrimination, that they have been known 0 
trace the foot-steps of bush-rangers over moun- 
tains and rocks; and, although the individual 

: ¢ 





Howe was an astonish. . 
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ne 
they have been in pursuit of has walked into 
the sides of a river as if to cross it, to elude 
the vigilance of his pursuers, and have swam 
some distance down and crossed when conve- 
hient, yet nothing can deceive them. Indeed 
so remarkable is their discernment, that if 
but the slightest piece of moss on a rock has 
been disturbed by footsteps, they will instantly 
detect it, The aborigines of this island have 
no appointed place or situation to live in; they 
roam about at will, followed by a pack of dogs, 
of different ‘sorts and sizes, but which are used 
prmcipally for hunting the kangaroo, eppos- 
sum, bandicoot, &c. They are passionately fond 
of their dogs ; so much so, that the femaies are 
ently known to suckle a favourite puppy 
instead of the child. They rarely ever move at 
night, but encircle themselves round a large 
fire, and sleep in a sitting posture, with their 
heads between their knees. So careless are 
they of their children, that it is not uncommon 
to see boys grown up with feet exhibiting the 
loss of a toe or two, having, when infants, been 
dropped into the fire by the mother. The chil- 
dren are generally carried (by the women) 
astride across the shoulders, in a careless man- 
her, They live entirely by hunting, and do 
not fish so much, or use the canoe, as in New 
South Wales, although the women are toler- 
ably expert divers; the craw-fish and oyster, 
if immediately on the coast, are their principal 
food. Oppossums and kangaroos may be said 
to be their chief support ; the latter is as de- 
licious a treat to an epicure, as the former is 
the reverse. The manner of cooking their 
victuals is by throwing it on the fire, ‘merely 
to singe off the hair; they eat voraciously, 
and are very little removed from the brute 
creation as to choice of food; entrails, &c. 
ng the same chance as thé choicest parts. 


They are extremely expert in climbing, and 
ean reach the top’ oF the largest Sevens toape 
without the aid of branches’;- they effect this 
means of a small sharp flint, whivh they 
tightly in the ball of their four fingers, 
having cut a notch out of the bark, they 


easily ascend, with the pn toe of each foot in 
one notch, and their curiously manufactured 
hatchet in the other. Their weapons of de- 
ence are the spear and waddie; the former 
fsabout twelve feet long, and as thick as the 
little finger of a man the tea-tree supplies 
them with this matchless weapon ; they harden 
one end, which is very sharply pointed, by 
burning and filing it with a flint prepared for 
the purpose. In throwing the spear they are 
very expert ; indeed, of , their audacious 
atrocities have been lamentably t, although, 
at the same time, I have little hesitation in 
saying, they have arisen from the cruel treat- 
ment experienced by some of their women 
from the hands of the distant stock-keepers. 
| these = mortals, I know, have 
t at merely to gratify a most bar- 

Dbarous eo ‘oo Ie ° 
“ After killing a white man, the natives 
have a sort of dance and rejoicing, jumping, 
and singing, and sending forth the strangest 
noises ever heard. They do not molest the 
body when dead, nor have I ever heard of 
their stripping or robbing the deceased. Among 
themselves they have no funeral rites, and those 
who are aged or diseased are left in hollow 
trees, or under the ledges of rocks, to pine 
and die. These people ate subject to a dis- 
‘ease which causes the most loathsome ulcerated 
sores ; two or three whom I saw were wretched- 
ng objects. I remember a very old man, 
rey was thus effected, being tried and hung, 
T spearing one of’ Mr. Hart’s men; the oul. 


prit was so ill and infirm as to be obliged to 
be carried to the place of execution. I think 
the colonial surgeons call the disease the ‘bush 
scab ;’ and that it is occasioned by a filthy mode 
of life. The population of natives is very small 
in proportion to the extent of the island : seve- 
ral causes may be alleged for their smallness 
of numbers; the principal one is their having 
been driven about from place to place, by set- 
tlers taking new iocations; another cause is 
the great destruction of the kangaroo, which 
obliges the natives to labour hard to procure 
food sufficient for their sustenance: this, and 
their having no means of procuring vegetables, 
besides being constantly exposed to the wea- 
ther, together with their offensive habits of 
living, produce the disease above mentioned, 
with its fatal consequences.” 

Here we take our leave of Mr. Widowson’s 
work, which is one that adds considerably to 
our stock of information respecting the loca- 
lities and the cultivation of the settlement 
which he was employed to examine. 





The Family Library. No. 1.; being the First 
Volume of the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte 
(to be completed in 2 vols.), with Engravings 
on Steel and Wood. Small 8vo. pp. 307. 
London, 1829. Murray. 

Mr. Murray has at last produeed the first 
volume of his long-announced Family Library: 
a good name, if it be worthily sustained, and 
we have much reason to be satisfied with the 
commencement, This Life of Napoleon is to 
be completed in éwo volumes, of which one is 
now before us; and if the second be, as we 
doubt not, as well executed as the first, there 
ean be no question that the book will have 
supplied a marked and signal blank. Except- 
ing Sir Walter Scott’s work, in nine volumes, 
price four guineas and a half, there was.in fact 
no Life of Buonaparte in the English Jan- 
guage, either worthy of the smallest confi- 
dence for its statements, or in the smallest 
degree attractive in point of style and method. 
Except Thibaudeau’s work, in eight large 
octavos, the French themselves have hitherto 
produced no tolerable history of their hero. 
The want of some intelligible Life of Napo- 
leon, written carefully and elegantly, within, 
a moderate compass, and at a price suitable 
to the people, was then undeniable. We should 
like to know how many young, or poor, or 
busy people, ever read through either Sir Wal- 
ter’s book or Thibaudeau’s. And as for Mr. 
Hazlett’s metaphysical madnesses, in four 8vos, 
why we profeés‘they séem to us as unreadable 
and as contemptible as even the dirty compila- 
tion of bulletin-sctaps and lackeys’ tales, put 
forth in four 8vos of equal bulk by Mr. Ire- 
land, of Shakespearian renown. 

The present Life appears to us to be com- 
posed with great accuracy. We have examined 
several chapters, and find that though Sir W. 
Scott’s flowing narrative may have suggested 
the general tenour, his (Sir Walter’s) state- 
ments have been collated with their authori- 
ties ; corrections made—omissions filled up— 
and above all (for we are sure every reader of 
Sir Walter Scott felt the want of this as an 
evil), the dates regularly filled in at the top 
or margin of every page. The effective manner 
in which all this has been accomplished, and 
that without overburdening the ‘story, which 
is singularly light and energetic throughout, 
is deserving of high praise; and if in the 
second and more difficult part the task be as 
well accomplished, we shall have nothing to 
desiderate. 





Such is the literary character of 6 yolume 


beautifully printed in small 8vo, pages 300 
and odd, and sold for five shillings. Every- 
body will see at a glance that it contains 
double as much reading as any given volume 
of a modern novel, which, though printed in 
a far inferior style, is sold for half a guinea, 
But what will our readers say, when they are 
informed that Mr. Murray gives them, along 
with this marvellously cheap volume, séven en« 
gravings, two on steel and five on wood ; one 
of the former of which cost seventy guineas, 
and each of the latter of them twenty-five 
guineas! This is an putting dear k- 
selling to the blush. fac-simile in little, 
by Finden, of the famous print of Buonaparte 
passing the Mount St. Bernard, after David, 
is the costly frontispiece we have mentioned. 
The volume includes a portrait of Josephine, 
also on steel, by William Finden. The wood- 
cuts, of which we consider the Bridge of 
Arcola and the Death of the Duke d’Enghien 
as the best, are chiefly by Thomson, after de- 
signs by G. Cruikshank. They will be looked 
on as reviving the best days of this art. We 
have seen some of the illustrations of the se- 
cond volume also; and may mention, in par- 
ticular, Finden’s exquisite steel engraving (for 
frontispiece) of the return from Elba; a head 
of the Emperor; and the charge of Cossacks, 
after Cruikshank. 

We are very sure that ifthe Family Library 
go on as it begins, it will soon do more to put 
down the trade of literary trashery than any 
arguments or reflections we could introduce 
here: and we therefore conclude with our 
most hearty commendation of a design, the 
first example of which merits the highest en- 
comium we can bestow upon it. 





The Transactions of the Royal Irish ccademy. 
Vol. XV. Dublin. Published by Ebers and 
Co., London. 

In these times of angry political discussion on 
Ireland and Irish affairs, on Catholic emanci- 
pation and forty-shilling freeholders, we cer- 
tainly could not have anticipated that a quarto 
volume of upwards of six hundred pages, filled 
with the calm inquiries of scientific minds, the 
patient research of the scholar, and the labour 
of the antiquary, should have issued from the 
Irish press. But so it is; and the fifteenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy proves, however the “ agitation sys- 
tem’ may have affected the popular mind, that 
there is another class of patriots-who silently 
endeavour to advance the weal of their country, 
by appealing to the cool judgment of reflecting 
heads, rather than by stimulating the stormier 
passions of the heart. 

Without farther preface, we shall proceed to 
our analysis, The Rev. Dr. Robinson, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Armagh, has contributed 
two papers connected with his professorship : 
1. On correcting observations made ‘with eque- 
torial instruments ; 2. On correcting errors of 
the astronomical circle by opposite readings ; 
and a third essay descriptive of a new air- 
pump, with an investigation-of the limit of ex- 
hausting power in various constructions of that 
instrument. There is an essay of much inge- 
nuity and learning on the theory of systems of 
rays, by Mr. Hamilton, Andrew’s professor of 
astronomy in the University. of. Dublin; and 
Mr. Hamilton’s- predecessor, Brinkley, (now 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne,)—a name pre-eminent 
for scientific reputation throughout Europe— 
has enriched the Transactions of the Society 
over which he so ably presides, by a communi- 
cation “* on the quantity. of the precession of 





the equinoxes, as determined by certain stars 
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that appear to have no proper motion.” A 
short account of a-phenomenon of the rainbow, 
which his lordship observed on the 14th No- 
vember, 1826, at the See House, Belfast, is 
given by the Bishop of Down and Connor 
(Mant)*; and the scientific portion of the 

me closes with an interesting paper by Mr. 
Houston, on the structure and mechanism of 
the tongue of the chameleon. 

In polite literature — (we follow the classi- 
fication used by the Academy)—there is but 
one paper, entitled, ‘* Remarks on the Irish 
Lai , With a review of its Grammars, 
Glossaries, Vocabularies, and Dictionaries: to 
which is added, a model of a comprehensive 
Trish Dictionary ; by James Scurry.” What 
Mr. Scurry has done, has, in some measure, 
made converts of us to the facility of acquiring 
the Irish tongue; for he has clearly proved, by 
his able examination of the various grammars 
and dictionaries which exist, how much they 
are calculated to confuse and impede, rather 
than assist, the student. A dictionary on the 
plan proposed by Mr. Scurry would be a va- 
luable acquisition not only to the Celtic scholar, 
but to the general etymologist and antiquary ; 
and we have no doubt it would be gratefully 
received by the public. 

“* A dictionary is yet wanted,” says Mr. 
Scurry: ‘¢ 1. To fix a standard of orthography 
from proved principles of analogy, and to decide 
which of the various modes wherein the same 
word is found in authors of former times should 
be adopted. 2. To point out the pronunciation 
of words according to the same principles, dis- 
tinguishing provincial peculiarities. 3. To 
shew the genders of nouns, their genitive case 
singular and nominative plural ; as also the mas- 
euline and fentinine forms of adjectives, with 
their declensions,.conformably with a grammar 
to be xed. 4. To mark the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, and the case governed by each 
preposition. 5. To trace the etymologies of 
the words, to collate them with their correlates 
in the other Celtic dialects, and set forth their 
affinity to foreign tongues in orthography, 
sense, or sound. 6. Above all, to supply, as 
much as possible, the defects in preceding works 
of this nature with respect to numberless words 
not yet finding a place in any lexicon hitherto 
published. A grammar and dictionary formed 
upon this system would leave but little to be 
said or done -by any future writers on the 
subject.” 

_Mr. Scurry, in the specimen submitted by 
him to the Royal Irish Academy, has proved 
his qualifications for the task; and it would 
be, in our opinion, a proceeding worthy of that 
Institution, to support and encourage him to 
complete an Irish dictio Where ought 
the meritorious scholar to look for patronage 
but to those who have associated themselves for 
the object of promoting scientific inquiry, and 
investigations into national literature and an- 
tiquity ? 

The following are the grammatical treatises, 
glossaries, and dictionaries, critically examined 
by Mr. Scurry :— 


MS 
Trammar, priated at ees 1667 


Ditto, 1821 
Glossaries and Dictionaries. 
Cormac’s Glossary, MS. -----+-... 9th century. 
* Mr. Scoresby has described some similar appearances 


. seen by him in the North Seas; but these were much 
more imperfect than that obserted by ‘the Bishop of 





O’Dugan’s dit 14th ditto. 
O’Clery’s ditto, printed at Lovain, 1643 
i Oxford, 1707 
Paris, 1732 


rook ea 
O'Reilly's Dictionary--.- Ditto, "1821 

Although Mr. Scurry does justice to Mr. 
O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, as the most copious 
published, yet he offers some severe remarks 
upon it, as well as upon Mr. O’Reilly’s exten- 
sive resources, limited knowledge, and mani- 
fold inaccuracies. But of these, especially as 
they are made in a gentleman-like tone, we 
agree with Mr. Scurry in thinking that. Mr. 
O'Reilly cannot fairly complain, as he has dis- 
tinguished himself by his pedantic cavilling at 
the most trivial errors of others, both in his 
dictionary, and the volume which he compiled, 
under the title of ‘“* The Transactions of the 
Iberno-Celtic Society.” 

On antiquities there are four papers. 1. On 
ancient Irish deeds, chiefly relating to landed 
property, from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, with translations, notes, and a pre- 
liminary essay; by James Hardiman, Esq. 
2. On a passage of Giovanni Leoni, commonly 
called Leo Africanus, mentioning a successful 
attack upon the coast of Africa by a powerful 
British fleet in the tenth century ; by John 
Dunn, Esq. 3. An essay upon the state of 
architecture and antiquities previous to the 
landing of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland; by 
L. C. Beaufort, (a prize-essay.) And, 4. Some 
original letters from James VI. of Scotland and 
Chancellor Maitland to Robert Bruce, Minister 
of the Gospel ; with prefatory remarks by 
William Bruce, D.D. 

Mr. Hardiman’s paper has considerable his- 
torical interest. The most ancient deeds given 
by him are without dates or signatures, ** having 
been..entered, into before it became customary 
in these islands to affix either to written con- 
tracts. These belong to the 12th; 13th, and 
14th centuries. The greater number, how- 
ever, are dated. The earliest of the latter 
class occurs in the year 1419, and the latest in 
the year 1619, about which time the use of the 
Trish language in legal writings. was discon- 
tinued.” 

We have only space to enable us to mention 
|one or two points in these documents which 
| appear curious to us as illustrative of Irish 
manners. In No. XXV. God with his angels 
are named as sureties that the rival chieftains 
O’Brien and Macnamara would not wage war 


Irish round towers were built for the purpose 
of holding the sacred fire which the natives 
worshipped. In addition to this, he hints 
at the probability of these towers being used 

as astronomical observatories, and the 
possibility of their being the gnomon to a huge 
sun-dial, like the obelisks at Thebes, and occa- 
sionally the station of trumpeters. The es. 
sayist adduces some strong arguments against 
the generally received opinion that the round 
towers were intended for belfries. But it would 
exceed our limits to enter into this discussion. 
The paper concludes with an account of the 
stone cells, or small chapels, which Mr. Beau- 
fort calls fire-houses, and with some remarks on 
the earlier ecclesiastical and military edifices of 
Ireland. 

From the general view which we have given 
of the contents of this volume, it is scarcely ne. 
cessary for us to state, that its production is 
highly creditable to the Royal Irish Academy ; 
and, on the whole, we are inclined to regard it 
as the most interesting in the series of their 
Transactions. 





The Naval Officer. 
Vot. II. of this professionally scandalous, and 
generally offensive, novel, commences with 
the Officer’s amour with Eugenia (the Juliet 
spoken of in our last), which is the principal 
piece of romance introduced to diversify the 
real incidents of sea life. She is a well-drawn 
and interesting picture; and most of the touches 
about her are at once graphic and affecting. 
But she is left, with child, and our author 
sails again; and with the same ill luck as be- 
fore with regard to the characters of his bro- 
ther officers. A tyrannical lieutenant (p. 42) is 
succeeded by three examining captains (p. 135), 
all disagreeable and odious persons—a cruel, 
flogging, cowardly barbarian (p. 180), a Captain 
Whiffle (vol. iii, p. 92)—a Sir Hurricane Hum. 
‘bag (evidently Sir Isaac Coffin, p. 122)—and 
many-others, none of them an honour to the 
profession ©f which the author is a member. 
Crossing the line, a natural history of the 
whale, a long account of a hurricane, pass- 
ing examinations, dry journals of voyages to 
North America and the West Indies, &c. &c., 
all tedious and devoid of interest, fill up much 
of the remaining space, which is not very 
amusingly varied by a second version of the 
Red Rover, dissertations on impressment, and 
a sort of Robinson Crusoe adventure some- 
where in the South Seas. To illustrate these 





against each other; andin No. XXXII. (1592) 
an award drawn up by Teige MacBrody, an 
Irish poet of considerable reputation, it is| 
stated, in addition to other matters to which | 
Loghlan Roe is entitled, that he is to have “ a| 
great cow which was killed for the funeral of 
John Mac Murough O’Slattery, together with | 
all the wheat and liquor provided for the 
same.” 

Mr. Beaufort’s dissertation on the early ar- 
chitecture of Ireland displays considerable re- 
search. After a short introduction, illustrative 
of the ancient state of the country, he proceeds 
to describe the cromleac, or stone altar,—the 
cairn, or heap of stones,—the Druidical circle, 
and the pillar stone. Then follows an ac- 
count of the earthen works, which the writer 
classes under the barrow, lis, dun, rath, and 
moat. The perplexing subject of the round 
tower is man with.much skill. After an 
effort to pare that these buildings were erected 
before Christianity, Mr. Beaufort enters upon 
the analogy between them and the various pil- 
lar-towers described by Eastern travellers ; and 








the conclusion at which he arrives is, that. the 


parts we shall select a few of the traits of the 
Officers so unceremoniously and coarsely handled 
by their messmate. 

The flogging Captain G.— The brig was a 
most beautiful vessel. She mounted eighteen 
guns, and sat on the water like a duck. I per- 
ceived that the pendant was up for punish- 
ment, and this I thought rather an unusual 
sight at Spithead: I took it for granted that 
some aggravated offence, such as theft or 
mutiny, had been committed. Seeing I was 
an officer, I was admitted alongside ; so I paid 
the waterman and sent him away. As I went 
up the side I saw a poor fellow spread-eagled 
up to the grating, ‘ according to the manners 
and customs of the natives,’ while the captain, 
officers, and ship’s company, stood round wit- 
nessing the athletic dexterity of a boatswain's 
mate, who, by the even, deep, and parallel 
marks of the cat on the white back and 
shoulders of the patient, seemed to be per- 
fectly master of his business. All this did not 
surprise me: I.was used to it; but after the 
address of my captain on the preceding day, I 
was very much surprised: to hear language 12 
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direct violation of the second article of war. 
Cursings and execrations poured out of his 
mouth with a volubility equal to any the most 
accomplished lady on the back of the Point. 
‘ Boatswain’s mate,’ roared the captain, ‘ do 
your duty, or by G— I will have you up, and 
give you four dozen yourself. One would 
think, d—n your b—d, that you were brush- 
ing flies off a sleeping Venus, instead of punish- 
ing a scoundrel with a hide as thick as a buf- 
falo’s, and be d—d to him: do your duty, sir, 
d—n your soul.’ During this elegant address 
the unhappy wretch had received four severe 
dozen, which the master-at-arms had counted 
aloud and reported to the captain. ‘ Another 
boatswain’s mate,’ said he. The poor creature 
turned his head over his shoulders with an 
imploring look, but it was in vain. I watched 
the countenance of the captain, and the pe- 
culiar expression which I could not decipher at 
my first interview I now read most plainly: it 
was malignant cruelty, and delight in torturing 
his own species ; he seemed to take a diabolical 
pleasure in the hateful operation which we 
were compelled to witness. The second boat- 
swain’s mate commenced with a fresh cat, and 
gave a lash across the back of the prisoner that 
made me start. ‘ One,’ said the master-at- 
arms, beginning to count. ‘ One!’ roared the 
captain ; ‘ do you call that one ? not a quarter 
ofaone. That fellow is only fit for fly-flapper 
at a pork-shop! I’ll disrate you, by G—d, 
you d—d Molly Mop; is that the way you 
handle a cat; that’s only wiping the dirt off 
his back. Where’s the boatswain 2’ ‘ Here,’ 
said a stout, gigantic, left-handed fellow, step- 
ping forward, with a huge blue uniform coat 
and a plain anchor button, holding his hat 
in his left hand and stroking his hair down his 
forehead with his right. I surveyed thig.aman 
as he turned himself about, and concluded that 
the tailor who worked fer him had been 
threatened with a specimen of his art, if he 
stinted him in cloth ; for the skirts of his coat 
were ample, terminating in an inclined plane, 
the corners in front being much lower than 
the middle of the robe behind ; the buttons on 
the hips were nearly pistol-shot asunder. ‘Give 
this man a dozen, sir,’ said Captain G.; ‘ and 
if you favour him, I’ll put you under arrest 
and stop your liquor.’ This last part of the 
threat had more effect with Mr. Pipes than 
the first. He began to peel, as the boxers call 
it; off came his capacious coat; a red waist- 
coat, full-sized for a Smithfield ox, was next 
deposited ; then he untied a black silk hand- 
kerchief and shewed a throat covered like that 
of a goat, with long brown hairs, thick as 
pack-thread. He next rolled up his. shirt- 
sleeves above his elbows, and shewed an arm 
and a back very like the Farnese Hercules, 
which no doubt all: my readers have seen at 
the foot of the staircase at Somerset House, 
when they have been to the exhibition. This 
hopeful commentator on articles of war seized 
his cat : the handle was two feet long, one inch 
and three quarters thick, and covered with red 
baize. The tails of this terrific weapon were 
three feet long, nine in number, and each of 
them about the size of.that line which covers 
the springs of a travelling-carriage. Mr. 
Pipes, whose scientific display in this part of 

art had no doubt procured for him the 
warrant of a boatswain, in virtue of which he 
now stood as the vindicator of the laws of his 
country, handled his cat like.an adept, looked 
at it from top to bottom, cleared all the tails by 
the insertion of his delicate fingers, and comb- 
ing them out, stretched out his left leg—for he 
was left-legged as well as left-handed—and 


not a spark of fire ! 


measuring his distance with the accurate eye 
of an engineer, raised his cat high in air with 
his left hand, his right still holding the ‘tips of 
the tails, as if to restrain their impatience; 
when, giving his arm and body a full swing, 
embracing three-fourths of the circle, he in- 
flicted a tremendous stroke on the back of the 
unfortunate culprit. This specimen seemed to 
satisfy the amateur captain,. who nodded ap- 
probation to the inquiring look of the amateur 
boatswain. The poor man lost his respiration 
from the force of the blow; and the tails of 
the cat coming from an opposite direction to 
the first four dozen, cut the flesh diamond. 
wise, bringing the blood at every blow. I will 
not wound the feelings of my readers with a 
description of the poor wretch’s situation. 
* * * * The last dozen being finished, the 
sum total was reported by the master-at-arms, 
‘ five dozen.’ * Five dozen!’ repeated Cap- 
tain G.; ‘ that will do—cast him off. And 
now, sir,’ said he to the fainting wretch, ‘ I 
hope this will be a warning to you, that the 
next time you wish to empty your beastly 
mouth, you will not spit on my quarter-deck.’ 
* Heavens!’ thought I, ‘is all this for spit- 
ting on the quarter-deck ? and this from the 
moralist of yesterday, who allowed neither 
oaths nor execrations, and has uttered more 
blasphemy in the last ten minutes than I have 
heard for the last ten weeks ?” ” 

This captain is also a liar, superior to even 
Major Longbow. Ex. gr. . 

** Talking of broiling steaks—when I was in 
Egypt we used to broil our beef-steaks on the 
rocks—no occasion for fire—thermometer at 
200—hot as h-ll! I have seen four thousand 
men at a time cooking for the whole army as 
much as twenty or thirty thodsané-pounds of 
steaks at a time, all ‘hissing and frying at a 
time—just about noon, of course, you know 
Some of the soldiers who 
had been brought up as glass-blowers at Leith 
swore they never saw such heat.. I used to go 
to leeward of them for a whiff, and think of 
old England! Ah! that’s the country, after 
all, where a man may think and say what he 
pleases! But that sort of work did not last 
long, as you may suppose; their eyes were all 
fried out, d—n me, in three or four weeks! 
I had been ill in my bed, for I was attached to 
the 72d regiment, seventeen hundred strong. 
I had a party of seamen with me ; but the oph- 
thalmia made such ravages, that the whole 
regiment, colonel and all, went stone-blind— 
all, except one corporal! You may stare, 
gentlemen, but it’s very true. Well, this cor- 
poral had a precious time of it: he was obliged 
to lead out the whole’ regiment to water—he 
led the way, and two or three took hold of the 
skirts of his jacket on each side ; the skirts of 
these were seized in by as many more; and 
double the number to the last, and so all held 
on by one another, till they had all had a drink 
at the well; and, as the devil would have it, 
there was but one well among us all—so this 
corporal used to water the regiment just as a 
groom waters his horses; and all spreading 
out, you know, just like the tail of a peacock.’ 
* Of which the corporal was the rump,’ inter- 
rupted the doctor. . The captain looked grave. 
‘You found it warm in that country ?’ in- 
quired the surgeon. ‘ Warm!’ exclaimed the 
captain; ‘ I'll tell you what, doctor, when you 
go where you have sent. many a patient, and 
where, for that very reason, you certainly will 
go, Lonly hope, for your sake, and for that of 
your profession in general, that you will not 
find it quite so hot as we found it in Egypt. 





What do you think of nineteen of my men being 





———— 

killed by the concentrated rays of light falling 
on the barrels of the. sentinels’ bright muskets 
and setting fire to the powder? 1 commanded 
a mortar battery at Acre, and I did the French 
infernal mischief with the shells. I used to 
pitch in among them when they had sat down 
to dinner; but how do. you think the scoun- 
drels weathered on me at last? D—n me, 
they trained a parcel of poodle-dogs to watch 
the shells when they fell, and then to run and 
pull the fusees out with their teeth. Did you 
ever hear of such d—d villains? By this 
means they saved hundreds of men, and only 
lost half-a-dozen d fact, by G— ; only ask 
Sir Sydney Smith, he’ll tell you the same, 
and a d—d sight more.’ * He con- 
tinued his lies, and d in as usual the 
name of Sir Sydney Smith to support his asser- 
tions. ‘ If you doubt me, only ask Sir Sydney 
Smith ; he’ll talk to you about Acre for thirty. 
six hours on a stretch, without taking breath ; 
his cockswain at last got so tired of it, that he 
nick-named him ‘ Long Acre?’ * * .* 
* Capital salmon this,’ said the captain ; *‘ where 
does Billet get it from? By the by, talking 
of that, did you ever hear of the pickled salmon 
in Scotland?’ We all replied in the affirma. 
tive.. ‘ Oh, you don’t take. D—un it, I don’t 
mean dead pickled salmon ; I mean live pickled 
salmon, swimming about in tanks, as merry as 
grigs, and as hungry as rats.’ We all ex. 
pressed our astonishment at this, and declared 
we never heard of it before, ‘.I thought not,’ 
said he, ‘ for it has only lately. been introduced 
into this country by a particular friend of 
mine, Dr. Mac——.. I cannot just now re- 
member his d—d jaw-breaking Scotch name ; 
he was a great chemist-and geologist, and all 
that sort of thing—a ‘clever ; IT can. tell 
you, though you may laugh. Well, this: fel- 
low, sir, took: Nature by the héels.and capsized 
her, as we say. I have a strong idea that he 
had sold himself to the d—l. Well, what 
does he do, but he catches salmon and puts 
them into tanks, and every day added more 
and more salt, till the water was as thick as 
gruel, and the fish could hardly wag their tails 
in it. Then he threw in whole pepper-corns, 
half-a-dozen pounds at a time, till there was 
enough. Then he began to ‘dilute with vine- 
gar until his pickle was complete. The fish 
did not half like it at first; but habit is every 
thing ; and when he shewed me his tank they 
were swimming about as merry as a shoal of 
dace: he fed them with fennel, chopped small, 
and black pepper-corns. ‘ Come, doctor,’ says 
I, ‘ I trust no man upon tick; if I don’t taste 
I won’t believe my own eyes, though IJ can 
believe my ” (We looked at each 
other.) ‘ That you shall do in a minute,’ 
says he ; so he whipped one of them out with 
a landing-net; and when I stuck my knife 
into him, the pickle ran out of his body like 
wine out of a claret-bottle, and I ate at least 
two pounds of the rascal, while he flapped his 
tail in my face. I never tasted such salmon as. 
that. Worth your while to go to Scotland, iff 
it’s only for the sake of eating live pickled 
salmon. I’il give you a letter, any of you,. to 
my friend. He’ll be d—d glad to see you ; and 
then you may convince yourselves. Take my 
word for it, if once you eat salmon that way, 
you will never eat it any other.’ ” 

Our readers may laugh at this, though they 
may agree with us that it is rather overdone. 
And. what may be thought of the following 
marvellous long shot ? 

“An event occurred here, so singular as 
scarcely to be credible; but the fact is well 
attested, as there were others who witnessed it 
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beside myself. The water was smooth, and 
the 6 ay sang Ara we were distant from 
the ‘shore more a mile and a quarter, 
when the captain, ing to try the range of 
the main-deck guns, which were long eighteen- 
pounders, ordered the gunner to elevate one of 
them and fire it towards the land. The gun- 
ner asked whether he should: point the gun at 
any object. A man was seen walking on the 
white sandy beach, and az there did not appear 
to be the slightest chance of hitting him, for 
he only.looked like a speck, the captain desired 
the gunner to fire at him; he did so, and the 
man feli. A herd of bullocks at this moment 
was seen coming out of the woods, and the 
boats were ‘sent with'a party to shoot some of 
them for the ship’s company. When we landed 
we found that the ball had cut the poor man 
in two; and what made the circumstance more 

i ly interesting was, that he was evi- 
dently a man of uence. He was well 
dressed, had on black breeches and silk stock- 
ings; he was reading Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and still the book, which I took out of 


his hand. We have often heard of the mira- 
culous powers asctibed to a chance shot; but 
never could we have supposed that this devilish 
ball could have gone so far, or done so much 
mischief.” 


Another yarn :——‘ A curious instance 
of muscular action occurred : a lad of eighteen 
years of age was on the forecastle, when a 
shot cut away the whole of his bowels, which 
were scattered over another midshipman and 
myself, and nearly blinded us; he fell—and 
after lying a few seconds, sprang suddenly on 
his feet, stared us horridly in the face, and fell 
down dead... The had not been divided ; 
but with that i, the lower was sé- 
parated from the upper part of the body.”’ 

Another, of the titled captain: ‘‘ While he 
commanded a ship, he used to say, ‘ As sure 
as I shall sit in the House of Peers, I will flog 

ou, my man;’ and when this denunciation 
passed his lips; the punishment was never 
remitted. With us, the reverse of this became 
our by-word ; lieutenants, midshipmen, sailors, 
and marines, asserted their claim to veracity 
by s , * As sure as I shall not sit in the 
House of Peers.’ This was the noble lord, who 
when in the command of one of his majesty’s 
ships in China, employed 4 native of that coun- 
try to take his portrait. The resemblance not 
having been flattering, the artist was sharply 
rebuked by his patron. The poor man replied, 
* Ai awe, master, how can handsome face make 
if handsome face no have got?’ This story 
has, like many other good stories, been pirated, 
and applied to other casés; bat I claim it as 
the legitimate property of the navy, and can 
vouch for its origin:as I have related. * * 

‘© We sailed for the North American station, 
‘the t I could go to when away from 
Emily. Our was tedious, and we were 
put on short allowance of water. Those only 
who have known it will understand it. All 
felt it but the captain, who, claiming privi- 
lege, took a dozen gallons every day to bathe 

feet in, and that water, when done with; 

sought for by the men. There 

some a about it, which came to 

the captain's ears, only observed, with an 

apathy peculiar to Almack’s, ‘ Well, you know, 

if'a man has no pri , what’s the use of 

being a captain ?’”? (We had always thought 

that on board a man-of-war the allowances 

were the same; and we must consider this tale 
to be another fling to i the navy.) 

But we must now draw towards a close, and 
‘ve do it with reluctance, as our gravest charges 


must here be substantiated. Religious cant 
and. self-accusations, followed up by incidents 
in the loosest of lives, form a medley most un- 
pleasing to contemplate ; and the juxtaposition 
of providential dispensations with the intem- 
perate sins of a reckless sailor in every port, 
excite a degree of disgust irreconcilable with 
the idea of entertaining or instructive reading. 
When we add to this the frequent recurrence 
to indecorous topics, and to one matter in par- 
ticular of the most odious filthiness, we must 
come to the conclusion that this is not a publi- 
cation fit to be put into the hands of any decent 
female, nor even fit for general perusal. We 
can only refer to these sad errors in any gentle- 
man who has taken up the pen of a public 
writer; and sincerely do we trust that no fu- 
ture production of our author’s will be liable to 
the reproach whieh must justly fall upon him for 
his nasty allusions pp. 116, vol. ii—67-8, 145, 
and 194, vol. iii. ; and above all, the abominable, 
beastly story which occupies about a score of 
pages, 126, &c., in the same vol.* Independent 
of the offensive nature of these passages, one 
of them completely destroys the beauty of Eu- 
genia’s character; and the rest are at variance 
with every principle of delicacy professed by 
the author. With regard to the yet more ob- 
jectionable parts in which religion is brought for- 
ward with, if possible, still worse taste, we must 
say, that the “ special providence” which saved 
the hero from a shark (vol. ii. p. 59), and the 
other “‘ singular dispensation” which rescued 
him from death (p. 299), are ill placed in a 
volume where the writer takes leave of a bro- 
ther officer, shaking him by the hand, and 
*¢ sincerely hoping that they might never meet 
again, either.in this world or the next.”” But 
these sik intainsignificance when compared 
with the shocking want of sense (to say the 
least of it) _— in the dénotiment. To 
make the Holy Sacrament of our Lord the 
machinery for giving a scenic effect to the end 
of a novel is monstrous and unpardonable ;— 
we have some misgivings even about quoting 
it to justify our criticism. Mildmay has be- 
come repentant, and a bishop is described as 
his reformer. 

‘¢ After a short conversation, he informed 
me that business would require his absence for 
two or three days, and that he would give me 
a task to employ me during the short time he 
should be gone. He then put into my hand a 
work on the sacrament. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘I 
am sure you will read with particular atten- 
tion, so that on my return I may invite you to 
the feast.” I trembled as I opened the book. 
* Fear not, Mr. Mildmay,’ said he; ‘I tell 
you, from what I see of your symptoms, that 
the cure will be complete.’ Having said this, 
he gave me his blessing, and departed. He 
returned exactly at the end of three days, and, 
after a short examination, said he would allow 
me to receive the sacrament, and that the holy 
ceremony should take ‘place in his own room 
privately, well knowing how much affected I 
should be. He brought in the bread and wine; 
and having consecrated and partaken of them 
himself, agreeably to the forms prescribed, he 
made a short extempore prayer in my behalf. 
When he had done this, he advanced towards 
me, and presented the bread. My blood cur- 
dled as I took it in my mouth; and when I 
had tasted the wine, the type of the blood of 
that Saviour whose wounds I had so often 
opened afresh-in my guilty career, and yet 
upon the merits of which I now relied for par- 








* We could not have believed that a subject so filthy 
and Sgusting could ever have issued from the press in 
our day. 


———— 
don, I felt a combined sensation of love, grati- 
tude, and joy—a lightness and buoyaney of 
spirits, as if I could have left the earth below 
me, disburthened of a weight that had, till 
then, crushed me to the ground. I felt that I 
had faith—that I was a new man—and that 
my sins were forgiven ; and, dropping my head 
on the side of the table, I remained some 
minutes in grateful and fervent prayer. The 
service being ended, I hastened to express m 
acknowledgments to my venerable friend. ‘ 
am but the humble instrument, my dear young 
friend,’ said the bishop; ‘let us both give 
thanks to the Almighty Searcher of hearts. 
Let us hope that the work is perfect—for then, 
you will be the occasion of ‘ joy in heaven.’ 
And now,’ continued he, ‘ let me ask you one 
question. Do you feel in that state of mind 
that you could any affliction which might 
befall you, without repining?’ ‘ I trust, sir,’ 
answered I, ‘that I could bear it, not only 
cheerfully, bnt thankfully ; and I now acknow- 
ledge that it is good for me that I have been in 
trouble.’ ‘ Then all is right,’ said hes; * and 
with such feelings I may venture to give you 
this letter, which I promised the writer to deli 
ver with my own hand.’ As soon as my eye 
caught the superscription, ‘ Gracious Heaven!’ 
exclaimed I, ‘ it is from my Emily !’”’ 

And this stage-trick of the bishop between 
the sacrament and the billet-doux concludes a 
novel as objectionable to decency, to morals, 
and to religion, as any of the vilest and less 
covert productions, disgraceful to that portion 
of the press which occasionally attracts prose. 
cution for its crimes against society. In the 
present case, the offence is only rendered more 
heinous by the station of the parties, and the 
mode of publication, which are likely to thrust 
the work into. quarters guarded against the 
more open inroads of the low, vicious, and de» 
moralising. 





Upham on Budhism: 
In concluding our notice of this able book, we 
resume, where we left off, with extracts illus- 
trative of the connexion between Budhism and 
other religions, as well as with the early ima- 
ginative literature of other countries. 

“ The following exhibits the conformity in 
the doctrine of Islamism: ‘ The tree of happi+ 
ness, or tuba, they fable, stands in the palace 
of Mahammed, though a branch of it will 
reach to the house of every true believer; and 
it will be laden with fruits of tastes unknown 
to mortals. So ifa man desire to eat of any 
particular kind of fruit, it will immediately be 
presented to him; or if he choose flesh, birds 
ready dressed will be set before him, according 
to his wish. The boughs will spontaneously 
bend down to the person who would gather of 
its fruits, and will supply the blessed not only 
with garments,’ &c. &c.—Sale’s Koran, 127. 
From the roots of the tree flow rivers of water 
and milk, and honey and wine; also the river 
of life. ° e ° 

‘* The god Sekkraia resides in the great city 
Maha-soudassana, which has a square forms 
its gilded wall surrounding it being a 
square. The gates are of gold and of silver, 
adorned with precious stones. Seven moats 
surround the city, and beyond the last range & 
row of marble pillars studded with jewels; be- 
yond which are seven rows of palm-trees, bear- 
ing rubies, pearls, gold, &c.; lakes, odorifer- 
ous flowers, and fragrant trees, with the 
zebayn trees, are dispersed around. To the 
south of the city is the garden Parasa, and to 
the west that of Massata. To the north-east 





is a very large hall, extending every way 500 
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; its circumference -900, its height 450 
juzana, From its roof hang golden 3; and 
itswalls, pillars, and stairs, shine with gold and 
precious stones. The pavement is of crystal, 
and each row of pillars contains 100 columns. 
The road to this hall is twenty juzana long 
and eighteen broad, bordered with trees bear- 
ing fruits and flowers. Whenever Sekkraia 
repairs to this hall, the winds shake off all the 
flowers (fresh ones instantly blooming on the 
trees), with which the presiding gods of the 
winds adorn the road in honour of his ap- 
proach, and the flowers are so abundant that 
they reach up to the knees. In the centre 
stands the great imperial throne, surmounted 
by the white chettra, or umbrella: it shines 
with gold, and pearls, and jewels. It is sur- 
post by the thirty-two shrines of the coun- 
sellors; and behind these the other Nat, each 
in his proper place: the four assistant gods 
also attend, while the inferior gods touch their 
musical instruments, and sing melodiously. 
The four assistant deities then command their 
inferior gods to go through this southern 
island, or the world, and inquire diligently 
into the actions of mankind; if they observe 
rf days, and laws (the Budha’s precepts), 
and exercise charity. At this command, quicker 
than the winds, the messengers pass through 
this world, and having carefully noted in a 
golden book all the good and evil actions of 
men, they immediately return to the hall, and 
deliver the record* to the four presiding gods, 
who pass it to the lesser deities, and they on- 
ward until it reaches Sekkraia. He, opening 
the book, reads aloud; and if his voice be 
raised, it sounds over the whole heaven of Ta- 
vateinza. Ifthe Nat hear that men practise 
good works, and observe the Budhist laws, they 
exclaim—‘ Oh! now the infernal regions will 
be empty, “and our abode full of inhabitants !” 
If, on the contrary, there are few good men— 
P' Ob! wretches,’ say they, smiling, ‘ men and 
fools, who, feasting for a short life, for a body 
four cubits in length, and a belly not longer 
than a span, have heaped on themselves sin, 
which will render them miserable in futurity !’ 
Then the god Sekkraia, that he may induce 
men to live virtuously, charitably, and justly, 
speaks thus: * Truly, if men fulfilled the law 
ise Budha’s precepis), they would be such as 

am. After this he will, with all his train, 
to the number of 36,000,000 of Nat, return to 
the city with music. ” = - 

“ The doctrinal account of the Nagas, or 


snakes with human faces and the folds of the | ¢ 


ceepent 5 of the Asuras thrown into the ocean, 
and subsequently settling themselves in the 
regions of the air, intermediate between the 
earth and the héavens; of their bon or habita- 
tion being, in the doctrine, declaratory for a 
Kimited time ; these are points of much 
interest; they are manifestly transcripts of 
earlier records than the era of Gaudma. The 
notion, of the celebrated feast of the inebriating 
fruit, and of the rejoicirigs which followed the 
warnings of the Nat god, and preceded the fact 
of a Budha being about to appear on earth, has 
clearly been a doctrine in the East in the ear- 
liest ages, and throws back original Budhism 
to a period of time long anterior to the com- 
mencement of the law of Gaudma. The histo- 
tical details of the popular celebration of this 
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, i—* Then said I, O my Lord, what are 
t talked with me said unto me, 

ese be. And the man that stood 

wered and said, These are they 

sent to walk to and fro upon the 
walked to and fro u the earth, and 


Soo all the 
earth sitteth still and is at rest.” 





identical festival* held.in honour of the Budha 
will demonstrate how deeply rooted its practice 
had become at a very early period of history, 
and what strong ground there is to infer that 
we have preserved a memento of it in many of 
our common games and old customs, practised 
in. remote parts of our own island even to the 
present day. The third god, called Wiroe 
Pakshe, rules the North, and is, with his ser- 
vants, as ruddy as the blood-red coral. He is 
supreme over the Naga-batteyo, or the Cobra- 
copiles, inhabiting the heavens. The upper 
part of the body of these snakes has the shape 
of a human being; and the lower part, from 
the middle, that of a snake. Himself and at- 
tendants can assume at will the shape of men 
and of birds, or of any animals; they can be- 
come the same as rocks or trees, or take any 
inanimate form. These Naga snakes are deemed 
Nat deities, and have the power of transform. 
ing themselves into all shapes, excepting in the 
four following cases: 1. in rest by sleep; 2. 
falling to death; 3. eating of terrestrial food ; 
4, intercourse with mankind. In these hints, 
we evidently trace out the serpent fairies, form- 
ing the structure of the imagery and enchant- 
ments of Eastern fictions.t The connexion of 


* <«« The Persians and Babylonians held a festival, 
which they denominated Sacea, from their god Saca, or 
Budha Sacya. During his festival, men and women gave 
themselves up to the most unrestrained drunkenness and 
lasciviousness.”—Selden de Diis Syria. 

*«It has been inquired, why this festival was called 
Sacea; and some have imagined that it was instituted by 
Cyrus, in commemoration of a victory which he obtained 
over the Scythians, Sace ; but there is nothing in it which 
resembles the commemoration of a ey erosus men- 
tions the festival by its name Sacea, as a Babylonian insti- 
tution, and Ctesias, in those books which treat of times 

receding Cyrus. Hesychius calls it a Scythian festival ; 
e like’ tells us that the Babylonian Seches was the 
apptintion of the planet Mercury or Budha. From the 
Persico-gothic festival, our Christianised forefathers 
of the middle ages, whose ancestors émigrated out of the 
north of Iran and Hindostan, borrowed their ecclesiastical 
mummery of the Abbot of Misrule, and other singular 
practices.”—Faber, ii. 497. 

«* Among the Celtic nation, the new moon nearest to 
the winter solstices was peculiarly celebrated. The chief 
Druid went into the woods on that night, and cut with a 

Iden‘sickle a branch of the mistletoe of the oak, called 

hiah in the Celtic. The people also cut branches for 
themselves, and carried them home, after they had been 
blessed by the chief Druid, whence the usage of adorning 
our churches with everg In France, at the Christmas 
gambols, as late as the reign of Louis XIV., when they 
were suppressed on account of their irregularities, traces 
of the idical usages were found. man, personating 
a prince (roi follet, ‘a mummer’), set out from the village 
into the woods, bawling out, Au gui menez, le roi le veult; 
the monks followed in the rear, with their begging-boxes, 
which they rattled, crying tire-lire, and the people put 
money in t » under the fiction that it was for a lady in 
labour. Persons in disguise (guiscards) forced into dwell- 
ing-houses, playing antic tricks, and bullying the inmates 
for money and choice victuals, crying, tire-lire, tire-lire, 
maint du blane et point du bis (pis). Hence, says the late 
Professor Robison, of Edinburgh (from whose work on 
Natural Philosophy, p. 200, this note is taken), evidently 
was derived the guiscarts of Edinburgh, and their cry 
* Hog menay, troll lollay, Gie’s your white bread, and none 
o’ your gray.’ The old French au gut menes and the 
Scottish hog menay are plainly corruptions of the Greek 
ayia whyn, ‘holy moon,’ which was anciently supposed to 
be in labour at the time of the conjunction or new moon. 
Perhaps tire-lire may be a corruption of tirez—draw forth, 
and ‘ put money for the king;’ namely, roi follet, the 
mummer.”—Hale’s Chronology, i. 153. 

** The season of the epagomene, or days of c ] 








the Nagas or Cobra-copile serpents with moun 
tains is equally strong in Hinduism, In, 
the Dherma Sastra both Nagas and Garudas 
are named as races of men descended from 
Atri; but in: the language of mythology, the 
Nagas or Urugas are large serpents, and the 
Garudas immense birds, like the simorg of the 
mountain Caf, , The king of the serpents form. 
erly reigned in Chackra Giri; and his subjects 
were obliged, by the power of Garuda, to sup- 
ply that enormous bird with a snake each day : 
their king, at length, refused to give the daily 
provision. This enraged Garuda, who threat- 
ened to devour the snakes and their king: nor 
would his menaces have been vain, if they had 
not all retired to Sancha Dwipa, where they set« 
tled between the Cali and the sea, near the sta« 
tion of Swami Carticeya, of arms, where 
they aresupposed tolive still unmolested, because 
Garuda dares not approach that more formid. 
able divinity. ‘ Then,’ says the Indian writer, 
‘ they who perform yearly and daily rites in 
honour of Sancha Naga will acquire immense 
riches.’ The mountains of snakes are men- 
tioned by the Nubian geographer, and are to 
this day called Hubab or Snake, and the same 
region was named Ophiuga by the Greeks, who 
sometimes extended the name to the whole 
African continent. The breath of the Naga 
king is believed to be a fiery poisonous wind ; 
and by this hypothesis they account for the 
simoom, which blows from the mountains of 
Hubab through the whole extent of the desert. 
‘ Astica, a rishi or saint, so overcame the royal 
Naga, and reduced his size, as to carry him 
about in an earthen vessel; and crowds of 
ple are now said to worship him at the place of 
his residence, near the.river Cali.’ This le- 
gend resembles that of the snake, Haridi, of 
Upper Egypt; and so intimately is the scenery 
of mountains associated with these beings, that 
the same term applies to both. Thus.‘ Naga, 
or motionless, is a Sanscrit term for a moun. 
tain; and Naga, its regular derivative, signi- 
fies both a mountain snake and a wild “ele- 
phant.”” , 
Imperfect as these extracts are, we must 
conclude with them. The extraordinary and 
important coincidences displayed in every page 
of this book, throw a wonderfal light on all 
the religions of the world, on classic mytho- 
ogy, and, in short, on almost all questions, 
buried in the depths of antiquity, which interest 
the inquisitive mind of man. It is a work 


natutfal form as a Naga, and for a time became liable to 
death; under the suspension of her privil » she was 
preserved by Zobeide, and she amply rewar her sa 
server for the aid which she generously lent her. The 
fairy Pari Banou, in the romantic and delightful tale of 
Prince Ahmed, is one of the very same class, an. inhabit- 
ant of Jugandere, living in a Naga cavern, and drawn 
from these Budhist representations; and such also are the 
acquired presents of the three brothers, the far-sighted 
telescope, the apple that gives life, and the self-conveyin, 

carpet: these have all their ies different legen 

of the Budha; but especially the iful story in the 
Arabian tales of the Prince Si pha and Si dour, 
queen of Ginnistan, is entirely cast upon these Nat re- 

hy h ts incidenti 











were celebrated at Babylon, similarly to the Saturnalia at 
Rome; and it was during their excess, and the consequent 
inebriety of the guards, that her gates of brass were open- 
ed, according to the word of ees the river drawn 
off, and-her empire for ever destroyed. Quintus Curtius 
represents the Babylonians as excessively addicted to wine 
and the consequences of ebriety fhe season, character, 
and connexion, of the holy moon in the Christmas gam- 
bols in France mark it as an Eastern fragment, the moon 
being red as labouring under the same eclipse as the 


planet 00. 
+t ‘* The Nagas, or dragons, thus invested with great 
power, and the capacity of assuming divers forms, as well 
as of conferring great benefits or signal injuries, through- 
out the whole detail of their caverns, their power of en- 
chantments, and the restrictive penalties which accom- 
ny these rare gifts, form the basis of the wonder-work- 
Ing “Sctions of Arabia. Thus, the fa 
Zo! from her envious sisters, had been bound in her 


iry who preserved | and thus, 





gions t The supernatural mist 

which shrouds Simoustapha, and which nearly costs hi 
his life, isa Naga power ; as also the punishment of chain- 
ing the rebellious genius to a pillar, and then breathing 
scorching fumes on the desert to increase its sterility.” 
Every portion of the narrative might be wrought out to 
meet its exact counterpart, in direct accordance with the 
feelings and sentiments of the followers of the Bu’ ., 
which were never more prone to L mead rebiance on the 
value and power of charms and talismans, than at the 
resent » a8 our late warfare evidenced. Thus Dr. 
uchanan relates—‘ The late Maywoon of Pegu was con- 
stantly occupied in digging and searching for a temple 
which he had dreamt of as containing treasure, and which 
had the power of rendering itself visible or invisible ;’ and 
says, ‘ all good people were in consternation on account 
of certain robbers, who, by a power in magic, are supposed 
able to change themselves into tigers, or other wild ts, 
without danger of detection, can commit their 
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of sterling value, and must have a place in 
every good library. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Ecarté; or, the Salons of Paris. Post 8vo. 
3 vols. London, 1829. Colburn. 

Turis is another of those detestable publications 
whose only tendency can be to deprave the 
minds of even the most superficial and thought- 
less readers. It is not easy for us to describe 
it, certainly not to expose it, without polluting 
our pages with obscene extracts. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that if you suppose a coarse 
and vulgar writer-attempting to paint with his 
utmost of warmth and vividness the vice, har- 
lotry, and prostitution of the worst resorts of 
a dissolute city, you will have some idea of this 
noxious * fashionable novel.”” Unfit to be 
seen beyond the precincts of the stews, the 
profligate manners of which it describes, Ecarté 
is merely less pernicious in consequence of the 
contemptible talent of its would-be libertine 
and licentious author. The only public notice, 
indeed, that it deserves, is such as is bestowed 
by prosecution upon indecent prints, the class 
of productions of which it is the companion. 





The Extractor. * 8vo. pp. 642. 

Tuts is the first volume of an extremely en- 
tertaining miscellany, extracted from Reviews, 
Magazines, and Journals, from November to 
February 1828-9, and printed in the commo- 
dious method of double columns. It thus con- 
tains a vast quantity of matter, and the selec- 
tions are made with much judgment, from the 
important and interesting field which our mo- 
dern periodical literature offers to the choice, 
in every branch of intelligence which can divert 
and inform thé ptblic.. It is a nice book to 
take up eithé® for Ve minutes or an hour at a 
time. es 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, &c. By 
J. Sheppard, author of ‘* Thoughts on Pri- 
vate Devotion.” 2 vols. 12mo. Whittaker 
and €o, 

THE arguments are deduced from some of those 

evidences which are not founded on the authen- 

ticity of Scripture, on miracles or prophecies, 
and depend chiefly on collateral proofs. The 

Abbé Bullet and Dr. Lardner are much re- 

ferred to; but the writer has consulted man 

other authorities, and produced altogether a 

work of considerable ingenuity, skill, and 

ability. 


Heaven Opened, or the Word of God: being 
the Twelve Visions of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel, and St. John, explained. By Henry 
Addis, B.A. 8vo, pp. 453. London, 1829. 
J. Robins. 

TuE label on the back of this volume startled 

us not a little; for it is briefly, “ Heaven 

Opened, by H. Addis ;’? and we were rather 

reconciled upon looking into the interior, to 

find that it was only another of those vain at- 
tempts to expound things far above the reach 
of human knowledge. The pride of learning 
vanity, fanaticism, and insanity, have all, at 
times, led very and eceentric persons to 
set themselves up as interpreters of the pro- 
.Phetic writings: some have displayed piety, 
eloquence, and good intentions ; but even the 
best have laid open to the reproach 
of entertaining. mistaken notions, and conse- 
quently of being blamed by the most wise, in- 
telligent, and pious men of the age. Indeed, 
their labours are but too much calculated to 
bring the Scriptures into disrepute, and injure 
the best interests of Christianity. And Mr. 
Addis is one of these: he fancies he has dis- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








covered ‘* the name and number of the name 
of the Apocalyptic sea-beast of St. John, which 
we (it seems) completed last year ;” and with 
this key he has opened the heavens, and de- 
veloped the whole arcana of prophecy!!! Far 
be it from us to pretend to understand such 
matters: all that we can ascertain for the 
satisfaction of our readers is, that (if spared by 
the comet in 1832) they may see Rome pillaged 
by the Russians in 1843 ; and, should they live 
long enough, witness the millennium in 3178, 
about which period the number of the Literary 
Gazette will be somewhere about No. 59,520, 
the oldest and longest-continued periodical that 
ever was in existence ! 


Ulysses. Homer; or, the Discovery of the true 
Author of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Con- 
stantine Koliades, Professor of the Ionian 
University. 12mo. pp. 67. London, 1829. 
Murray. 

Wnuo Homer was, it would be very difficult to 

tell. Whether an individual, or a collection of 

wandering voices, is a matter in dispute. Our 
author has assumed, from the exactness of his 
details, that he must have been one of the 
heroes of the Iliad; and if one of these, 

Ulysses. He also contends, from the accuracy 

of the descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey, 

that the king of that island was the poet,—a 
further proof of his being also the bard of the 

Iliad. All the difficulties in the way of this 

hypothesis are overleapt in a summary man- 

ner; but still the essay is very curious, and 
not the less interesting, as being only the 
promise of a larger work on the same topic. 

M. Koliades considers himself to be a descend- 

ant, through Eumeus, of the kings of Scyros ; 

and in his youth he traversed and examined 
every sééne mépitigned in these immortal poems, 
for the purpose-of ascertaining their authenti- 


labours; and though we cannot say that he 
identifies Ulysses with Homer, we can say 
that his labours are so interesting as to ifiduce 
us to look with impatience for what is to 
follow. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, March 16. 
PrRaYERS in the morning, vespers at four 
o’clock, dinner at six, and soirées at ten—voila 
the fashionable division of time, and the Pari- 
sian method of gaining Paradise. Last evening 
a magnificent soirée was given by his majesty, 
to which the select number of twelve hundred 
were invited. Neither the toilette of the 
guests, the splendour of the decorations, or the 
luxury of the refreshments, bespoke the season 
of Lent ; but, thanks to the tutelar saints, and 
the privileged beings of this world who hold 
converse with angels, an amicable arrangement 
for indulgences may be made with the abodes 
above. 

Amongst the anecdotes of the day, one 
which has caused considerable sensation in 
the scandalous circles, is a story concerning 
a lady of some rank and little penetration. 
It appears that, during the winter months, 
Madame la Comtesse de —— met frequently, 
in the public walks and at the theatres, a 
very prince-like-looking personage : ‘his stately 
carriage and bonne tournure proclaimed, as 
she supposed, his noble birth, and a pair of mus- 
taches which overshadowed his upper lip appear- 
ed to be the pledge of battles won. This deau 
chevalier, perceiving that he had attracted the 
regards of the lady in question, ventured to 
address a letter to her, which epistle she impru- 





dently answered: = grrespondence ensued, and 


city. This alone imparts much value to his’ 


was only interrupted by the unfortunate dame 
perceiving him, whom she supposed to be a 
prince in disguise, behind an English noble- 
man’s carriage, en cost de ch ° 

Were it not for the concerts at the Conser- 
vatoire, and some musical entertainments 
given by the virtuosos of the age, we should, 
I believe, forget that harmony still exists ; for 
what with political differences, religious con- 
troversy, and the warfare between the classique 
and romantique, we live in a happy state of 
discord. The Parisians are beginning to dis- 
cover the merits of Beethoven; therefore we 
have now two parties, the Rossinites and 
Beethovenites; each of whom try to depreciate 
the genius of one artist, to heighten that of the 
other. It would seem that merit in itself has 
no foundation, and can only rise by the fall of 
a rival. 

In case that killing is proved to be no mur- 
der, and that the law for assassinating gratis 
takes place, I understand that an insurance. 
company for the safety of heads is to be esta- 
blished by a society of mouchards: by paying 
a hundred francs a year, the life of each indi- 
vidual is to be guaranteed from the blow of 
a poniard, from’ poison, and drowning ; and 
should any of the subscribers fall a victim to 
malice, notwithstanding precautions, the said 
insurance society is to remit ten thousand francs 
to the heirs at law. 

Yesterday, a man of ninety-nine was buried 
at Pére-la-chaise, and was followed to his grave 
by twenty children, fifteen grand-children and 
great grand-children. Happily, such popula. 
tors are not common! The deceased, it ap- 
pears, had buried six wives, and matried the 
seventh: he died in the full enjoyment of his 
senses, and assured his numerous progeny that 
he did not regret life, as he knew he was about 
to réjoin the stx°eloved partners of his days, 
who had ‘fone before him. Few men, I fear, 
would be consoled by such an idea in their 
last moments, or at any moment of their exist- 
ence ! 

The Duc d’Aumont, the King’s premier gen- 
tilhomme, has presented Mdlle. Noblet with a 
superb service of china, in his majesty’s name, as 
a mark of his admiration for her talents. Act- 
resses are on the rise; and they will soon be 
not only admitted generally into society, but 
will also be allowed entrance to paradise with- 
out letters of recommendation from the spiritual 
hierarchy ! 

Since the publication of “ Le dernier jour 
d’un Condamné,”’ we are inundated with “‘ /ast 
days.” Amongst the number, however, there 
is one worthy of notice—‘“‘ Le dernier jour d’un 
Employé :” this volume contains a faithful pic- 
ture of the sufferings of those who are suddenly 
deprived of the means of existence. But in 
vain authors write or draw misfortune in true 
colours ; no one reads from any other view than 
that of passer le temps. 

We have some new eountry dances, com- 
posed by M. Val Fleury, which are all the 
vogue here. “ Le valse au chalet,” by the 
author of ** Robin des Bois,” is converted into 
a rondo, gui fait furie in the musical salons. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Marcu 20.—Mr. Ainger delivered some ob- 
servations ‘‘on the developement of the origin 
and early history of the steam engine.” 

The first steam apparatus noticed by Mr. 
Ainger, was Hero’s, 130 B.C. It was 
very simple in its construction, and could not 
be applied on a large scale with success: Hero 





invented three varieties. The next noticed 
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.this remedy had been employed successfully, 
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was that of Porta, the translator of Hero, 
in 1606. Porta, it appears, was the first 
“ practicable”’ steam engine ever made. De 
Caus’ followed, in 1615: it was a mere siphon, 
acting either by compressed air, capillary attrac- 
tion, the labour of animals, as well as by the 
use of fire. Branca’s, in 1629, appears to have 
been the first steam engine applied with success 
to useful purposes ; its precursors having been 
nothing else than experimental toys. Branca’s 
was also exceedingly simple in its principle, 
the steam being made to discharge itself against 
the cogs of a. wheel, thereby imparting to 
it a circular motion, which gave impulse to 
other parts of machinery, as in the present 
day. Mr. Ainger, in succession, noticed the 
various improvements, or perhaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, the differences in the engines 
of the Marquess of Worcester, in 1663; Gue- 
ricke, in 1672; Papin, in 1690; Savery, -in 
1699 ; Neucomen, in 1705; and Papin, also 
in 1707. Amongst all these varieties, that 
of the Marquess of: Worcester more nearly 
resembled the useful steam engine. 

The lecturer. then exposed the fallacy of M. 

Arago’s theory and arguments, contained in 
one of the French almanacks for 1829, and 
gave notice, that if agreeable, the subject 
should. be resumed and followed up at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 
. In the library was a printing-press, invented 
by Bramah, for the purpose of. printing the 
date and numbers of the Bank of England 
note; also models of parabolic sounding-boards, 
invented by the Rev. John Blackburn, one 
of which was erected in Attereliffe Church, 
and an account of it contained in a former 
Literary Gazette. In addition to the above, 
there were on the library-table four voltaic 
troughs, being those with which Sir Humphry 
Davy, in 1807, dévomposed and soda, 
in the laboratory of, the Institution. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Marcu 23. Dr. Roberts in the chair.~| Rome—and of bottles for wine, found at Pom- 


There were three papers read by Dr. Wilson 
at the assembly this evening: the first was on 
the efficacy of dashing cold water over the face 
of patients, particularly females, who labour 
under obstinate nervous and convulsive dis- 
eases; many cases were mentioned in which 


where all other medicines had failed: this 
paper was by Dr. Charles Mansfield Clarke. 
The second paper embraced some curious 
and exceedingly interesting extracts, from a 
MS. left by the late eminent anatomist Mr. 
James Wilson. Among them was an account 


of the post mortem examination of the body of | manufacture common to all the blown glasses ; 


the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson: the details 
were related in the technical lan, of the 
profession. It appeared that as Sie 

which Dr. Johnson died was dropsy: on the 
morning of the day on which he expired, he 
became impatient for his medical attendants ; 
rather than wait their arrival, he seized a 
lancet, and himself laid open both his legs ; 


an immediate loss of about twelve ounces of | continued action of moisture, was next treated 


blood was the consequence, which occasioned 
his death a few hours afterwards. Amongst 


other peculiarities, his heart was remarkably | scription of the remarkable change in structure 
large and strong. Perhaps the most singular|and other properties occasioned by exposing 


fact was, that the head of the great moralist 
and ea or ged was not opened! but Gall 
and Spurzheim were not in those days, for 
Johnson died in 1783. 

third paper was an account of the 
operation of lithotomy, performed on a horse, 
by Mr. Sewell, of the Veterinary College. 


e of|and refining—the tools employed—and the 


constrictor and poisonous serpent, the ostrich 
and pelican, were placed in different parts of 
the hall: they were presents to the College ; 
and their exquisite finish drew forth repeated 
observations. The conversazione was well at- 
tended. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Marcu 24.—The manufacture illustrated in 
the meeting of this evening was that of glass. 
The Secretary began by stating the general 
physical properties of glass, and next adverted 
to its chemical characters. He first mentioned 
those substances, such as boracic acid and ox- 
ide of lead, which are by themselves convertible 
into glass by heat; and then proceeded to the 
enumeration of those, such as silica and the 
fixed alkalies, which afford glass by fusion with 
other bodies, though not vetrifiable per se. He 
next entered on the history of glass—stated 
that it was probably first produced incidentally, 
as semi-vitreous slag, in the reduction of metal- 
lic ores—that the blue, brown, yellow, and pur- 
ple opaque glass, of which are formed the eyes 
of the frets in the capitals of the tetrastyle 
Ionic portico of the triple temple in the Acro- 
polis of Athens, are perhaps examples of such 
slags—that the manufacture of glass as such, 
seems to have commenced at Sidon; and that 
the glass spoken of by Aristophanes as having 
been common in the shops of the pharmacopo- 
lists at Athens was probably of Phcenician 
fabric. He then traced the art of glass-making 
from Sidon to Alexandria, and thence to Rome 
—detailed at some length the many interesting 
particulars respecting glass to be found in the 
works of Lucretius and Strabo, of Virgil, Ho- 
race, and other writers of the Augustan age, 
of Martial and of Pliny; and illustrated this 
part of his subject bythe exhibition of speci- 
mens of antique ian glass, in the 
form of heads and small figures and 
matories—of opake, enamelled, and transparent 
coloured glass, in imitation of gems, found at 


peii. The lecturer concluded the history of this 
substance by some notices respecting the appli- 
cation of glass to windows by the Romans, 
and its subsequent introduction in the seventh 
and eighth centuries into France and England, 
chiefly for ecclesiastical buildings. He then 
proceeded to modern glasses, which he divided 
into three families; namely, those which have 
for their flux alkaline earths alone—those which 
have the alkalies, alone or mixed with alkaline 
earths, for their flax—and those of which the 
flux is a mixture of fixed alkali and of oxide of 
lead. He next described those processes of 


the preparation of the materials—the construc- 
tion of the kiln—the process of fritting, fusing, 


general method of giving to glass the required 
form. He then explained, and illustrated by 
experiments, the difference between annealed 
and unannealed glass. The spontaneous de- 
composition of even the hardest glasses by the 


of, and illustrated by some very interesting 
specimens ; and the lecture concluded by a de- 


to the continued action of a heat some- 
what less than that required for its fusion, by 
which it is converted into Reaumur’s porcelain, 
of which a very fine specimen was exhibited. 
The Secretary announced that the subject would 
be resumed at the next meeting; when the 
different kinds of window glass, of plate glass, 
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described, and of which some very splendi® 
specimens would be exhibited. 

The other articles shewn were, a curi- 
ous water-clock, belonging to H. R. H. the 


Duke of Sussex, President of the Society ; some 
specimens of dyes fixed on silk by the ammo- 
niacal liquor of coal, from Mr. Winsor; a 
model by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, exhibit- 
ing their arrangement of the apparatus for 
warming rooms, conservatories, &c., by hot 
water; two models by J. Higgins, Esq., illus- 
trating his three-wheel carriages ; some Indian 
bronzes, and other articles, furnished by R. H. 
Solly, Esq. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


THE general meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday evening, at their rooms in Sack. 
ville Street, Earl Stanhope in the chair. The 
noble earl read letters from the King of Spain 
and the Archduke Anthony of Austria, ex- 
pressing their desire to become members of the 
Society. His lordship observed, that the So- 
ciety must feel highly gratified to hear the sen- 
timents expressed by the Archduke Anthony, 
and the opinion he entertained of this highly 
useful Institution. Similar sentiments had 
been expressed by the King of Spain, who had, 
in the most prompt manner, consented to be- 
come a member; and as it was the first in- 
stance of a King of Spain becoming a fellow of 
any society out of his own dominions, it was 
esteemed an additional honour. 
Mr. Frost then made some observations on 
the qualities of the several plants which had 
been placed on the table for the evening; 
—— Paes rn Rosmarinus officinalis, 
anella laurifolia, My pimenta, Daphne 
mezereon, Holes fatidus, &ec., most of 
which had been furnished Mr. Campbell, 
a gentleman well. known: his facility in 
“ flowering” rare exotics. 

Dr. Whiting next delivered a very interest- 
ing lecture on materia medica, and in which he 
made some observations on the obstacles thrown 
in the way of medical men in their pursuit of 
anatomical knowledge. To cramp the pro- 
fession in'the pursuit of acquaintance with the 
infirmities of the human body, was, he said, as 
irrational as to put ont a man’s eyes, and then 
reproach him with blindness. The setvices df 
the resurrectionist might, in a great measure, 
be dispensed with, if medical men who attended 
@ patient in any dangerous or peculiar com- 
plaint, were allowed, after death, to examine 
the body. He was glad that the measure had 
been taken up by several distinguished indivi- 
duals; and he hoped that the day would come, 
when medical men would have facilities af- 
forded them for obtaining a good scientific edu- 
cation. 

W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. F.R.S. was proposed 
as a member. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN EGYPT. 
Letter from M. Le Normand. 
Island of Philor, Dec. 8, 1898. 
[AFTER describing the extraordinary impres- 
sion made upon him by the grandeur of Thebes, 
the writer proceeds] : 

In' the evening of the day that we left 
Thebes (Nov. 26), we were at a short distance 
from Hermonthis, where we arrived*the' next 
day. The wind being unfavourable to our 
further p' ) we 8 the whole day 
about a bad temple of the time of the Ptole- 
mies. The examination of this edifice, which 
is truly wretched in comparison with others, 
acquainted us with some curious facts, and 








Some finely prepared skeletons of the boa|lof flint glass, and of coloured glass, would be 





shewed us the state of degradation to which 
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_———————— 
the Egyptian worship had fallen before the 


country came under the dominion of the 
Romans. 

[M. Le Normand here gives an account of 
the paintings in the temple of Hermonthis, 
coinciding with that of M. eae} 

On the 29th we arrived at had 
some purchases to make, and wanted to see 
the great temple, considered by Denon as the 
masterpiece of Egyptian architecture. M. 
Champollion immediately crossed to the other 
bank, where he hoped to find the temple of 
Contra-Lato: we therefore separated for this 
time. I went to convince myself anew, when 
looking for the columns‘of the temple amidst the 
bales of: cotton belonging to his highness the 
viceroy, of the strange mistakes sometimes com~ 
mitted by Denon and the commissioners of the 
great expedition, in examining the Egyptian 
monuments,—taking the most recent edifices for 
the most ancient and the best. I hastened to 
join Champollion, whom I found much more dis- 
appointed than myself, because he had arrived 
just ten days after the complete destruction of 
the temple which he sought. A similar adven- 
ture awaited us the next morning at the 
temple of Elethya; and this was a more serious 
matter, since it was a monument of Sesostris, 
the loss of which we had to regret. Adding 
to these two temples the hs oe 
the largest of which was, per , the most 
perfect monument of Egypt, and the little 
temple of Ombos, the greater part of which 
has been recently washed away by the Nile, 
we have a list of five temples destroyed, to 
be added to the five or six which I have men. 
tioned in my former letters. We may there- 
fore wager, that if the European powers do 
not interfere, in twenty years hence there 
will not be a monument remaining in Egypt. 

When we left Elethya ayiolent wind arose, 
which carried us im’ a few hours to Silsilis, 
where are the quarries of free-stone which 
furnished the materials for the principal edi- 
fices of Thebes, These quarries are them- 
selves monuments, on account of the inscrip- 
tions with which theit sides are covered. 
There is also a temple excavated in the rock, 
like that at Beni-Hassan. We set out again 
in a hurry, and in the evening were moored at 
the foot of the ruins of Ombos, the capital of 
the last Nome of Egypt. 

I perceive that in what precedes I have 
omitted a day, for between Elethya and Silsilis 
is Edfou, with the great temple of Apollinopo- 
lis Magna. The temple at Edfou has a strik- 
ing appearance, on account of its size; but the 
caprices of the most fantastic Gothic are min- 
gled with the lines of a style of architecture 
which pleases only by its austerity ; and the 
sculpture of the Pto lemies, which is, at the 
most, tolerable in subjects of small dimensions, 
is at once insipid and stiff in those colossal 
figures, in imitation of the monuments at 
Thebes, with which the outer wails are covered. 
However, it is the best preserved of all the 
Egyptian temples, and furnishes means to 
facilitate the understanding of the others. 

To return to Ombos, We found there a 
great temple of the time. of the Ptolemies, but 
in a better style than that of Apollinopolis. 
The situation, at 24 is Gitremely picturesque, 
and the tint of the stages admirable. The 

chosen for the site of this edifice 
is at a bending of the Nile, on the summit of 
an insulated hill, now entirely covered with 
ruins. The Egyptians seem to have been in 
general less careful in this respect than the 








plain, have encroached the sacred enclo- 
sure, and hardly, more an one third of the 
columns. of the remains visible. On 
the rapid declivity towards the river are heaps 
of ruins, which appear ready every moment to 
roll into the abyss below. 

We were lamenting that we so often 
met with edifices. that were only two thou- 
sand years old, when, walking round the 
outer wall, I perceived a little door, which 
seemed to be inserted into the wall, like a 
relic. On approaching, I read the names of 
Meeris, and of Queen Ampesé, his mother ; 
and I recognised in this preservation a religious 
care taken, by the builders of the new temple, 
of the little that remained untouched of the 
ancient edifice destroyed by the Persians. This 
first discovery having put, me on the way, I 
found among the broken stones many frag- 
ments of the ancient building, which had been 
employed and turned in the more recent work, 
and I collected enow of them to enable Cham- 
pollion to recompose the dedication of the ori- 
ginal temple. 

[Next morning a visit to an Arab village is 
described ; picturesque, but not necessary for 
our epitome of this expedition. | 

We remained two days at Assouan, to visit 
an indifferent little temple. On the evening 
of the second day we slept at Phile, where we 
have now been for three days. Its monu- 
ments, which are all of the Greek and Ro- 
man period, are, nevertheless, precious, from 
@ perfection of preservation of which there is 
no other example in Egypt. 

I regret that I shall not be able to acquaint 
you by letters of the sequel of my expedition in 

ubia. I decidedly quit the expedition, which 
remains here for some days, for want of boats 
to poe up the-tiver. I have hired a bark, 
and laid in provisions‘as if for a sea voyage. 
Nothing is to be had iti Nubia but milk, mut- 
ton, and the leaves of a kind of French bean, 
which are dressed like spinach. There is some- 
thing inconceivable in the construction of a 


Nubian bark, There is not a branch but what |’ 
is crooked; the joints are stopped up with| 5 


earth ; and yet they serve. My crew consists 
of five men, including the rais, or captain, all 
black as coal. I shall be ten days in i 

the end of my voyage; that is to say, the 
temple of Semmé, one day’s voyage beyond 
the second cataract. This last excursion inte- 
rests me the more, as it may serve to explain 
the most important of the historical problems 
to which the expedition has yet given occasion. 
Thence I shall descend the river as rapidly as 
possible,—shall stop five or six days at Thebes, 
and then return to Europe. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 
THE opportunities have been very few for as- 
tronomical observations during the preceding 
three months, arising from the turbid state of 
theatmosphere, which so frequently, in our fickle 
climate, renders unavailing long and laborious 
calculations. Some remarkable instances of dis- 
appointment arising from this cause are on re- 
cord :—that of the transit of Venus across the 
sun’s disc in 1761, to which the scientific world 
had directed their attention for 130 years; on 
the morning of its occurrence the clouds inter- 
cepted a view of its commencement in some 
places, and totally obscured it in others, to the 
great mortification of some of those who had 
undertaken expensive voyages to observe this 
rare phenomenon in distant countries. A Rus- 
sian astronomer travelled over a considerable 





other nations of antiquity. The sands of the 
desert, which now cover all the neighbouring 


portion of the northern "sm of Asia to obtain 
a view ofa transit of Mercury, but was ulti- 
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mately disappointed by the state of the atmo. 
sphere. Captain Franklin, in one of his North. 
ern Expeditions, looked forward with consider. 
able.interest to the occurrence of a solar eclipse; 
but when the period arrived, an impenetrable 
veil prevented the conjunction from being vi- 
sible. In 1826, a French astronomer calculated 
that a comet would pass over the sun’s disc; 
and expresses were sent to various scientific 
societies in Europe, to inform them of the cir- 
ae eat but in no instance was _ 5 
loudless sky to afford an opportunity for o 
onving 80 dagelen a spectacle, 
3d day—the sun will be eclipsed in Pisces, 
invisible to. the British isles. ' 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


De Be Me 
3 
- 


C Last Quarter in Capricornus. 36 
The moon will be in conjunction 


in Aquarius 
Venus in Pisces. « 
Mars in Taurus .« . 
Saturnin Cancer . .« 
Jupiter in Scorpio . 

Venus and Mereury will be too near the sun 
for satisfactory observation. Mars is moving 
between ‘the Pleiades and Myades. 9th day, 
16 hrs.—in conjunction with A Tauri. Jupiter 
rises shortly before midnight in the 
17th day, 13 hrs. 45 min.—Saturn in quadra- 
ture. 26th day, 8 hrs. 30 min.— Uranus in 

uadrature. 


q 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
OxrForp, March 21.—On Thursday the following degrees 


were con! $ 
Bachelor in Medicine (with license J. We 

bo M.A. of Magdalen Hall, and of Dudley, Worcester- 
re. * 


Masters Rev. E. Strong, Exeter College; W. 
3? Meredith, drusennore College ;-Rev. S. L. Pope, Txi- 
n ollege. } 
wee Kuper; Postmaster, Merton Col- 

ee 
CAMBRIDGE, March 21.—At a congregation’ on Wednes- 
day last the following degrees were conferred : 

asters of Arts—Rev. G. O. Townshend, Rev. W. G. 


9 
W. J. Burford, Trinity College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mancu 26. The President in the chair.—A 
paper was read, entitled, ‘‘ on the effects of 
the respiration of ones Sn by. S.. D. 
Broughton, Esq. Dr. Wallich, Dr. Elliotson, 
and Mr. Hennell, were admitted fellows. A 
ballot took place on the certificate of Joseph 
Joplin, Esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, arid of 
Camden Town, Middlesex: at its close, an 
examination being made, it was found that 
Mr. Joplin was not elected; the number of 
negative balls being to the affirmative as about 
2 tol. 

Among the presents, we noticed the Map 
of the vicinity of Cheltenham, published b 
the Board of Ordnance; Professor Franchini’s 
work, La Scienza del Calcolo Sublime; and 
original MSS. Observations on the Rise and 
Fall of Tides, &c., made at St. Helena, and 
presented by the Rev. Fearon Fallows, Astru- 
nomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dec. 18.—A paper was read, entitled, “* an 
attempt to rectify the ina of two loga- 
rithmic formule ;” by J. T. Graves, Esq.; 
communicated by J. F. W. Herschel, Esq., 
V.P., F.R.S. 

The discovery made by Poisson and Poinsot, 
during their recent researches on angular sec- 
tions, of errors in trigonometrical formule uss- 
ally deemed complete, drew the attention of 
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the author to an analogous incorrectness in lo- 
garithmic series. He accordingly proposes, in 
the present paper, to exhibit, in an amended 
férm, two fundamental developements ; the prin- 
ciples yed in the establishment of which 
admit of application in expanding, by different 
methods, various similar functions, and tend 
also to elucidate other parts of the exponential 
theory. He then enters into an analytical in- 
vestigation of the equation a*=y; and exhi- 
bits correct developements, first of y, in terms 
of a and 2; and secondly, of z in terms of a 
and y; the corresponding developements hither- 
to given being incomplete. He considers the 
principles employed in this inquiry as present- 
ing a solution of many difficulties, and illus- 
trating peculiarities appertaining to the theory 
of logarithms of negative quantities ; and when 
applied to geometry, as furnishing the means 
of tracing the form.and developing the proper- 
ties of curves whose equations involve expo- 
nential quantities. He also states, that by 
their means various differential and other for- 
mula, usually exhibited in treatises on loga- 
rithms, may be rendered complete. An appen- 


dix is subjoined, containing several examples | peared 


of these applications of his principles. In the 
course of his investigations, the author endea- 
vours to explain the remarkable anomaly which 
frequently presents itself to the analyst of de- 
velopements, in which, upon substituting a par- 
ticular value for-the variable in each, there is 
no approximation to numerical identity between 
the several resulting series calculated to any 
number. of terms, and the respective functions 
which they ought to represent. He combats 
the paradoxical opinion which has been ad- 
vanced, that equations which in particular in- 
stances were numerically false, were yet analy- 
tically true; and explains the difficulty by 
reverting to the limitations i t in the 
hypothesis upon which the developement is 
founded. He maintains, in opposition to the 
opinions of Jean Bernouilli and D’Alembert, 
that the logarithms of negative numbers are 
not in general the same as their positives; and 
hence infers, that negative numbers have occa- 
sionally even real logarithms. The chief novelty 
of his system consists in .shewing that any as- 
signed quantity, relatively to a given base, has 
an infinite number of orders of logarithms, and 
an infinite number of logarithms in each order. 
Another paper was read, entitled, “ ex- 
periments on the modulus of torsion,’ by B. 
Bevan, Esq. ; communicated by the President. 
The object of the author in this paper is to 
ascertain the modulus of torsion in different 
speciés of wood, and also of metals, deduced 
from experiments on a large scale, which he 
conceives will furnish many ‘useful data ap- 
plicable to practice by the mechanic and en- 
gineer. Care was taken that the specimens of 
wood which were the subjects of experiment 
were sound and dry, and free from any large 
ots; and their correct dimensions were as- 
certained by an improved kind of callipers. 
In every specimen two indexes were at- 
tached ; one a few inches from the end fixed 
in the clamp, and the other at a small dis- 
tance from the attachment of the lever to 
which the straining power was applied ; and 
the length of the bar subjected to torsion was 
estimated by the distance of the points of at- 
tachment of the indexes. A pivot was fixed at 
the supported end of the bar, in the line of its 
axis. Theauthor gives the following rule for find- 
Ing the deflection ef a prismatic shaft—namely, 
that it is equal to the product of the strainin 
power into the square of the radius by whi 
it wots, and into the length of the shaft divided 


by the modulus of torsion into the fourth 
power of the side of the square shaft. He 
then gives a table of the modulus of torsion in 
different woods, which he finds to vary from 
about nine to thirty thousand pounds, and to 
follow nearly the order of the specific gravity. 
In the metals the modulus of torsion is one- 
sixteenth of the modulus of elasticity. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Marcu 26, Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.— The reading of the Rev. Mr. 
Webb’s paper on the Abbey of Gloucester was 
concluded, A very interesting communication 
from William Hamper, Esq., of Birmingham, 
was read, relative to Stonehenge, with extracts 
from the Wilton chartulary, among the Har- 
leian MSS., in the reign of King Athelstone, 
937. Mr. Hamper proved that a passage from 
the Saxon chronicle, which was supposed to 
relate to Stonehenge, has been erroneously 
translated, and has been the cause of numerous 
mistakes relative to this celebrated monument 
of antiquity. A report from the auditors on the 
last year’s accounts was read, by which it ap- 
that the total receipts were 1,527/. 
4s. 8d., while the disbursements amounted to 
1,7967. 2s. 5d., and that the capital of the 
Society was 8000/7. stock three per cent consols. 

A ballot took place for the Rev. John Brere- 
ton and Robert yon, jun., Esq., who were 
declared to be duly elected. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 

On Wednesday, the 11th, the annual election 
of officers, &c. for this excellent Institution 
took place. Only one vacancy appeared in the 
list of vice-presidents, etomianel by the resig- 
nation of a great benefactor to the fund, Mr. 
Snodgrass; and the place was filled up by the 
election of Lord F., L..»Gower, who had pre- 
viously taken a warm interest in the prosperity 
of the Society. In the council, the Rey. W. 
Fallofield was chosen, vice the late Dr. George 
Pearson 3 and to supply places in the | 9a 
committee of management, B. B. Cabell, Eaq. 
T. Crofton Croker, Esq. and Dr. Arnott, were 
elected. The meeting had to the absence 
of its invaluable chairman, Sir B. Hobhouse, 
on account of indisposition. It was stated that 
a high and distinguished body of nobility and 
gentlemen had consented to act as stewards at 
the anniversary dinner in May,* which conse- 
quently promises to be very beneficial to the 
interests of struggling literature, whose claims 
on public sympathy and compassion are so 
deeply involved in the administration of relief 
from this association. 





ay 


FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Str Tuomas LawRENCcE in the chair.—Mr. 
Phillips began this discourse with some remarks 
on taste, enjoined a strict adherence on the 
part of the students te system, which he stated 
to be not only not injurious, but necessary, 
and was studied by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
many other eminent artists,—all of whom, by 
attention to it chiefly, became stronger as they 





* Among these we find the names of Lords Shrewsbury 
and Goderich; the Presidents of the Royal Society and 
Royal Academy; Sir T. Duckett, Sir T. pile, H. 
Inglis and W. A. Mackinnon, esqrs. M.P., Dr. Sleath, Dr. 
Paris, and other distinguished lit characters; to whom 
we have no doubt some valuable additions will be made 
before the day of m: »— Ed, L. G. 

+ Aslip, containing two or three notes ofa different 
lecture by the same professor, was blended, by oversight, 
with the report of the last lecture. The sentences relate 
to the Bolognese school of art; and, to use an artist’s’ 

» are so Much in keeping with the outline of the 





lecture, that the mere reader of the report will not observe 
any 
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grew older. Again recurring to taste, the lec- 
turer, in reference to ‘those artists who, like 
the low Venetian masters, made the materials 
of their art subservient to the caprice of the 
day, observed, that taste of this order, when 
undirected by judgment, led to ration § 
and those who preferred that mode of exciting 
interest must be content with the uncertain 
and unsubstantial praise to which it is entitled 
uncertain, inasmuch as it depends upon a 
union of taste between the painter and ob-« 
server; unsubstantial, because it is always as- 
sociated with the fluctuating empire of fashion 
truth and beauty alone being stable and un- 
changeable. Some correct-and spirited remarks 
on invention followed. It is here, said the 
lecturer, that art becomes artifice without 
degradation ; such artifice a painter is obliged 
to employ ; his ingenuity is for ever put to the 
test to compensate deficiencies, to curtail res 
dundancies, and to disguise and ameliorate 
unfavourable circumstances. Mr. Phillips next 
characterised expression as the soul of composi- 
tion, the compass of the painter’s imagination, 
the guiding-star which leads him most. surely 
to the attainment of durable fame, by the sym- 
pathy which it excites in the minds of others. 
He then pointed out the great importance of a 
proper atterition to. perspective, so that each 
figure in a picture might have its proper sta- 
tion awarded to it with relation to others, and 
room for itself in accordance with the character 
of its own action. Raffaelle, Poussin, Rubens, 
and other great masters, were here quoted as 
admirably attentive to this important point. 
In their works the figures did not interfere 
with each other: great attention was also paid 
to the position of the principal figure; it was 
always conspicuous as the centre from which 
the subordinate parts emanated. This was 
effected by a varietyof meaps—by form, sta- 
tion, mass, light, dark, and at the same time, 
the less important parts ¢vidently tending and 
conducting the eye of the spectator towards it, 
This part of the subject was illustrated by re- 
ferring the students to the Cartoon of lle 
—in the Delivery of the Keys to St. Peter— 
the Miracle at Lystra—the Elymas—and the 
Ananias. The lecture closed with a few re- 
marks on proportion, which, although a mecha- 
nical mode of producing the beautiful in com- 
position, was necessary, as rendering a picture 
more grateful to the eye, and consequently more 
attractive. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
BEronre entering into any detail of this ex. 
hibition, we may observe that the alterations 
which have been made in the gallery since last 
year are highly advantageous ; particularly as 
they regard the room set apart for sculpture, 
and that appropriated to miniatures, drawings, 
and prints. Of the sculpture-room we can 
truly say that it is better calculated for the 
exhibition of works in that class of art than 
any other in the metropolis. By a new ar- 
rangement, also, it-is no longer the p to 
the great room ; so that it need not be visited 
by those whose fastidious delicacy finds of- 
fence in the display of the beautiful forms of 
the human figure, even when rendered in that 
cold material, marble. 

In gur last No. we stated that the exhibition 
contained many pictures highly honourable to 
our native school. We shall proceed to select 
a few of the most prominent and striking. In 
this class is undoubtedly — 

No. 7. The Departure of the Israelites out 





of the Land of Eyypt. D. Roberts. — The late 
veneratle President of the Royal Academy, 
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when he first saw Mr. Martin’s picture of 
*¢ Joshua,” paid him the just compliment of 
remarking that he had broken fresh ground in 
the fields of art. That ground Mr. Martin 
has since cultivated with great industry and 
success; but we wish that Mr. Roberts had 
not plunged his ploughshare into the same 
soil. It would certainly be worse than the 
Egyptian bondage, the escape from which he 
has chosen for his subject, to confine him or 
any artist to a certain walk of the art; but 
Mr. Roberts has shewn a great deal too much 
original power not to induce us to regret 
seeing him condescend to be an imitator. It 
is probably, however, but a single freak of 
fancy ; and, although we cannot flatter him 
= saying that he has imparted to his picture 

that indistinct but stupendous sublimity 
which usually pervades Mr. Martin’s canvass, 
we can truly assert that both in conception 
and in execution his performance is a magnifi- 
cent work. His architectural forms are replete 
with grandeur; and the multitudinous mass 
of the departing people is admirably repre- 
sented. By the by—we do not wish to be 
hypercritical—but, if we remember our Bible 
rightly, the departure of the Israelites was at 
midnight. 

No. 132. Borrowdale, Cumberland. T. C. 
Hofland. — A delightful combination of the 
sublime and the beautiful, the lowly and the 
elevated, the peaceful valley and the towering 
mountain : a scene fruitful in themes for the 
poet and subjects for the painter,—of the rich 
variety of which Mr. Hofland has availed him- 
self with his usual talents and taste. The in- 
cident of the clouds gathering among the lofty 
heights, ready to pour their liquid contents 
upon the plains below, is striking feature; 
and upon the whole we'consider this perform. 
ance as one Of the noblest and happiest efforts 
of the artist’s pencil. ©“ 7 > 

No. 188. Erle Stoke Park, near Devizes, 
from the South-west ; the seat of G. Watson 
Taylor, Esq. M.P. C. Stanfield.—A gentle- 
man’s seat! How unpromising the title! and 
how agreeable the disappointment of the spec- 
tator, who is gratified with the view of an ex- 
tensive and picturesque champaign, diversified 
by every beautiful variety of form, enriched by 
most pleasing tones of colour, illuminated by 
Rubens-like gleams of brilliant light, and re- 
lieved by judiciously-placed masses of profound 
shadow! Mr: Stanfield’s performance is per- 
fectly natural ; neither exaggerated on the one 
hand, nor in the slightest degree common. 
place on the other. It is a landscape which 
captivates at first sight, and yet on which the 
eye can long dwell without satiety. We may 
add, that it is as remarkable for its exact fidelity 
in every detail, as for its fine general effect as a 
painting. 

No. 43. Daphnis and Chloe, in an Italian 
Landscape, with the Palace of the Caesars, the 

Temple of the Sun and Moon, the Campagnia 
and Mountains in the neighbourhood of Tivoli. 
J. Glover.—The figures which give it 4 name 
are by no means the best: portion of this ele- 
gant and classic picture, which displays some 
of the finest qualities of art, and in which the 
serene and the dignified contribute to the pro- 
duction of a very noble and Claude-like com- 
position. 

No. 14. Interior of a Cow-house. TT. Clater. 
—With enough of the Flemish character, in 
colouring and effect, to justify us in consider- 
ing this very clever picture as, in some degree, 
an imitation both of Teniers and of Rembrandt, 
there is enough of English feeling in & to en- 
title it to the praise of originality. Mr. Cla- 


figures and his accessories are in perfect 
aco@rdance. His dairy-maid has none - — 
minding prettiness which is too frequently the 
substitute on canvass for the unaffected per- 
sonification of a rustic character; and the vari- 
ous accompaniments are executed in a masterly 
manner. 

No. 20. Far from Home. W. Poole.—The 
name of this artist is new to us; but we predict 
that he will one of these days attain to a dis- 
tinguished rank in the British school. His 
present picture represents a little Mulatto girl, 
sitting by the sea-shore; and gazing pensively 
at that mighty bedy of waters which separates 
her from those whom she loves, and whom she 
is probably destined never more to behold. Mr. 
Poole has treated his subject with much sim- 
plicity and pathos: perhaps if his model had 

a little more refinement, the senti- 
ment would have been more complete ; but we 
are-by no means sure of this. The picture is 
painted with great breadth and force; the 
colouring, however, is somewhat monotonous, 
we too much throughout of a dingy 
olive. 

[To be continued.] 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A SKETCH. 
“ TuHEy’RE passing now adown our vale ; 
Come, leave the old beech-tree, 
And let that humming wheel be staid ; 
Come here and gaze with me. 


Hark, hark, the gallant trumpet’s note, 
The war-drum rolls around ; 

The crimson banners seem to float 
More proudly at the sound. 


Those noble stéeda,,how each proud fleck 
Bends tots rider’s hand, 
Although the steeRwrought rein is héld 


As ’t were a silken band ! 


How bold they ride !—as Victory sat 
Beside each snow-white crest ; 
Battle ig in each eager eye, 
And I can dream the rest. 


Each lance is gleaming in the sun, 
War meteors, how they shine ! 

How glorious is the soldier’s lot ! 
I would such lot were mine !” 


She raised a sudden tearful glance 
Upon his glowing brow : 

Why should her cheek be so snow-pale, 
For his is crimson now ? 


And her sweet face is wont to be 
The shadow of his own, 

Where every passing change of his 
Is in a mirror shewn. 


“ Such, O my Ulric, would’st thou be 
One of yon warrior band ? 

Why there is death in every heart, 
And blood on every hand. 


Bethink thee of how many tears 
Must wash the stains away, 

That dim bright armour and proud brow, 
Before the close of day. 


I think upon the lonely hearth, 
The desolated home, 

The fond hearts listening for the step 
That never more will come. 


I think on the linked love of years, 
One moment hath undone ; 
I gaze on yonder happy child, 





And weep the orphan one.” 


He met her sad eyes’ sweet reproach, 
He caught each gentle word ; 
The trumpet woke the winds again, 
But it passed by unheard. L. E. L. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
ARCHDEACON NARES. 
WE have this week to record and deplore the 
death of a highly esteemed friend, the Rev. 
and venerable Archdeacon Nares, who de- 
parted this life on Monday, at the age of 
seventy-six. His health had been for some 
months visibly declining; but he was only 
about a week confined to his chamber. It is 
out of our power, at present, to attempt any 
thing like even a biographical: sketch of this 
eminent scholar and ‘divine, of this truly ami- 
able and excellent man. If ever an individual 
deserved pre-eminently the title of “* literary,” 
it was Archdeacon Nares; his habits had all 
reference to literature and its pursuits; his 
life was a life of letters and the cultivation 
of valuable knowledge. His writings consist 
chiefly of divinity, criticism, classics, and phi- 
lology—commencing with 1782, and finishing 
(we think) with his admirable Glossary in 
1822—a long and distinguished career of in- 
dustry, talent, learning, usefulness, and virtue. 


We have also this week to regret the death 
of William Stevenson, Esq., a gentleman of 
high literary attainments, of whom a short 
memoir shall appear in our ensuing Gazette. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE LATE DUEL. i 

Even if our Literary Gazette did not possess the 
loop-hole of a division dedicated to ‘‘ Sketches of 
Society,” in which we ean range matters that 
do not strictly come under the heads of science, 
the arts, Serna ae should consider 
the recent duel detweetl the Prime Minister of 
England arid ‘anothér distinguished nobleman, 
to be 80 much an event worthy of historical re. 
cord, that we would offer no excuse for laying 
the particulars before our readers. They seem 
to us to be very interesting ; and appearing 
in this paper, we need hardly say that they are 
accurate and genuine. 
We confine ourselves to what actually took 
place on the ground, leaving all political ques. 
tion and all the correspondence (already given 
by the newspapers) out of our view ; which is 
meant’ rather to supply the information most 
looked for by the public, and yet wanting to com- 
plete the account of this memorable transaction. 

The Duke of Wellington and his second, 
Sir H. Hardinge, rode to the ground, one of 
the Battersea Fields; Dr. Hume (an old Penin- 
sular and campaigning friend of his grace) 
having. previously been directed to repair to 
the same spot. On the doctor’s arrival with 
the pistols and munition of war, which of 
course the equestrians could not conveniently 
carry, he found the latter in waiting ; and on 
getting out of his carriage was jocosely accost- 
ed by the Duke of Wellington, with, “ Well, 
Hume ! I suppose you are surprised to find me 
here ;” for it seems the worthy physician was 
not aware who was the principal:for whom his 
services had been required ; but, having been 
hastily summoned from :Earl Camden’s by Sir 
H. Hardinge, supposed that gallant officer to 
be the combatant. In a short time the Earl 
of Winchelsea and the Earl of Falmouth 
drove up; and the former apologised for 
being late, in consequence of his coachman 
having gone to Putney instead of Battersea 
Bridge. ‘The parties were now assembled ; 





but there happened to be a person whetting 
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a sithe* in the enclosure where they met; 
and, to escape observation, they leapt a ditch 
and sought a more retired situation. Here 
the ground, twelve paces, was measured ; but, 
in consequence of the position of some trees, a 
remark was made by Lord Winchelsea, which 
led to an immediate change of place, where Sir 
H. Hardinge again measured off the same dis- 
tance. The pistols were now produced and 
loaded ; the duke’s by Dr. Hume, as his second 
has lost an arm in battle; and we believe the 
learned doctor also gave his aid in this respect 
to Lord Falmouth, whose anxiety for his friend 
was evinced by considerable and honourable 
emotion. The, preliminaries being thus far 
settled, and the parties placed on the ground, 
it was arranged that Sir H. Hardinge should 
simply ask, ‘‘ Are you ready?” and being 
answered in the affirmative, give the word 
“ Fire.” Hardly a moment elapsed ere this 
was done. ‘* Are you ready?’’ ‘* Yes,” dis- 
tinctly from both. ‘Fire!’ The duke in- 
stantly raised his pistol, and fired at his oppo- 
nent, without doing him (or his clothes, as 
absurdly rumoured,) the slightest injury. The 
Earl of Winchelsea then raised his weapon up- 
right, and discharged it in the air. 

The Earl of Falmouth upon this approached 
Sir-H. Hardinge, and presented a paper, with 
which that gentleman and the Duke of Wel- 
lington walked away a few paces; when his 
grace turning round quickly, said, ‘‘ This is 
no apology! To be effectual, the word apology 
must be introduced into the body of the docu- 
ment.” To this Lord Falmouth felt it to be his 
duty to assent, and the word was accordingly 
inserted in pencil by that noble lord. 

The paper being. then returned, the duke 
and his second . immediately mounted ° their 
horses, and his grace slightly touching his 
hat, they rode from the ground. 

Such were the circumstances attending this 
remarkable affair; and. we have only to add, 
on authority not to be doubted, that nothing 
could exceed . thé: ly. and epid bearing 
of the Earl of, chelsea» throughout the 
whole of the rencontre ; and that his adver- 
sary alsb displayed the utmost sang-froid and 

~possession. 

Since writing the above, we have been in- 
formed that a sealed letter from Lord Winchel- 
sea was in the possession of the seconds, to be 
opened in the event of his falling. A friend, 
on whom we can entirely rely, has since had 
an opportunity of reading this composition, and 
he assures us that it does the highest honour 
to the head and heart. of the noble writer. 
From the same authority we learn, that when 
the illustrious Premier arrived at Windsor Cas- 
tle, whither he went a few hours after the duel, 
he transacted his public business with the King 
before he mentioned what had taken place. On 
explaining the circumstances which led to the 
meeting, it was found that his Majesty had 
never read the letter of Lord Winchelsea in 
which the original offence was given. It was 
therefore necessary to send into the town for a 
newspaper containing this document, upon the 
receipt of which the minister thought it proper 
to leave his royal master for a while, to afford 
leisure for its uninfluenced perusal and consi- 
deration. On his return, it is stated, his Ma- 
Jesty expressed himself to the effect that it was 
@ matter of personal honour and feeling; and 
that being a soldier, his grace might perhaps 
¥ more sensitive on such points than an indi- 

dual of a different class in society. He there- 
. * A sort of Emblem’ of,old:Time: and not the most 
Pleasant monitor on such an occasion--Hd. L. G. 








fore supposed that the course pursued had been 
unavoidable. 

We give these latter circumstances as we have 
heard them ; and have but a few words by way of 
apologue to add from ourselves. The Athenians 
were great newsmongers ; and Alcibiades wish- 
ing to carry an important point without their 
giving it too much consideration, had his 
favourite dog’s tail cut off. On being asked 
why he did so, he replied, ‘‘ Your very question 
answers itself: while the Athenians are won- 
dering and asking each other why I have done 
this strange thing, I shall carry my measure 
un ived and unimpeded by them.” Last 
Saturday the Duke of Wellington challenged 
and fought a duel with Lord Winchelsea. 








MUSIC. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
BEETHOVEN’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony,” with 
which the third Philharmonic Concert on Mon- 
day last commenced, was; in morethan one 
sense of the word, the first piece of the evening. 
The spirit and animation of M. Mori, the leader, 
seemed to pervade the whole band. The variety 
of rural life which: this musical idyl attempts 
to depict in four movements, viz. in the “ Se- 
rene feelings on the arrival in the country ;” 
in the “ Scene am Bach;” in the almost 
bacchanalian mirth of the country people; and 
lastly, in the thunder-storm,— requires much 
more than a mere mechanical attention to 
crotchets and quavers. On this. account, the 
symphony is perhaps the most difficult of any 
in our list, though the score shews it, if we 
except the bold modulations of the last move- 
ment, to be sufficiently easy. Leaving now the 
country people to recover from the thunder- 
storm fright, we journey in the agreeable so- 
ry of M. Sapio “ Through the forests,” of 

. M. von Weber, and find Mr. Willman en- 
rapture an attentive audience by the warblings 
of his —. rorgacanig isa pane a 
poser, who, o t year, gained a consider. 
able reputation Ae the souplg £0 “ Der Vam- 
pyr;” but the qvertiine to thig, new opera, per- 
formed this evening foy. the first time, is quite 
unworthy of the Philharmonic, which the sub- 
scribers seemed much more aware of than the di- 
rectors. The servile imitation of Weber’s style, 
and the introduction of his ideas from the over- 
tures to the “ Ruler of Spirits” and “ Euri- 
anthé,”’ strikes one in the very beginning. 
Mozart’s aria, ‘* Qui sdegno non s’ accende,”’ 
by Mr. Phillips, after Haydn’s Sinfonia No. 7, 
was deservedly encored. That praise was due 
to the steady, correct holding out of clear, low 
notes; and Mr. Phillips’s tranquil and placid, 
if we must not say cold or inanimate, manner, 
suits no air better than this from the flauto 

ico. A French youth, M. Artét, jun., per- 
formed, for his début in this country, a con- 
certo on the violin, by Kreutzer, and was much 
applauded. What we should least expect in 
a young man of fourteen or fifteen, he played 
the singing passages with a great deal of ex- 
pression; and in this he might have done still 
better, if his fiddle had been put in better 
tune for him. Rossini’s duetto, ‘* Ella oh! 
Ciel!” by Miss Paton and Mr. Phillips, and 
Romberg’s Overture, Don Mendoza, were in 
every respect calculated to keep the company 
in the good humour to which the preceding 
pieces had disposed them. 





DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 
On Tuesday a most superb ballet, founded on 
the story of Massianello, was produced at this 
theatre with prodigious effect. It is, indeed, 





the most magnificent and striking thing of the 


kind ever seen in this or any other country ; 
and does much honour to the genius of 
Deshayes and the profuse liberality of Laporte. 
We are prevented from saying more till next 
Saturday, but that the scenery by the two 
Grieves is beautiful and effective beyond de- 
scription; the management of the ballet, in 
which three hundred performers are engaged, 
and the acting, far superior to the best we have 
ever witnessed; and that the cost was (we 
believe) fully £1,300. The success was, of 
course, triumphant ; and there will be no more 
empty boxes, or benches, or stalls, this season. 
DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday an unfortunate farce by Mr. C. 
Dibdin, called Sixes and Sevens produced the 
effect of its name upon the audience, and was 
condemned. It wanted incident.—The Pro- 
voked Husband has been ‘revived with a strong 
cast, though Miss Phillips in Lady Townley 
was not so successful as Miss Phillips in tra- 
gedy. Liston’s John Moody is original and 
great; Young’s Lord Townley a fine piece of 
genteel comedy; Cooper in Manley—Farren 
in Sir F. Wronghead—and Browne in Count 
Basset, all that could be wished. Harley is 
Suffolk instead of Yorkshire in his dialect, but 
always alive. Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. Jones, and 
the other ladies, acquitted themselves ably ; 
only Mrs. Love Calcraft (as we hear the lady 
now called in the theatre) was rather a town 
romp than a country hoyden in Miss Jenny. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Ir is not often that we can transport our criti- 
cal selves to the remote regions of Surrey, 
where, in spite of the distance from’ ¢ivilisa- 
tion, theatrical amusements are carried on with 
considerable spirit and corresponding suevess. 
Elliston, we hear with pleasure, is nightly dis- 
playing comic powers, little, if at all, inferior to 
his earlier efforts, Mr. Sims, a musical two- 
act piece, too, has become a@ popular favourite ; 
and a “ pattey’”)song in it, sung by the lively 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam gis; we believe, one of the 
component parts gf the publication so humor. 
ously announced among our Literary Novelties. 


Mr. Henry at the Adelphi.—London, just 
now, swarms with anomalous exhibitions, to 
fill up the leisure of the listless on the off-play 
nights ;—those blanks in the existence of hun- 
dreds who cannot think they live when there 


are no theatres open. To such persons, and, 
indeed, to every inquisitive mind, we would 
recommend a call at the Adelphi, to see Mr. 
Henry perform his wonders. If you wish to 
find thirty sovereigns in your hand, when only 
twenty were paid into it, go to Mr. Henry, 
and he will shew you that such things can be. 
If you have a difficult conundrum, ask Mr, 
Henry to guess it, and he will cut a lemon 
into halves, then into quarters, and out of the 
quarter which you select shall fly the solution, 
tied to the leg of a little living canary-bird. 
Besides these things, and a thousand others 
equally amazing, you shall see a lovely land- 
scape, which, while you are gazing upon 
it, changes into a different picture, and so 
strangely, that you cannot tell at what point 
it, has changed: all you know is, you were 
looking at one, and are looking at another. 
Mr. Henry plays the musical glasses too, — 
raises ghosts of the dead, and fetches (as our 
Hibernian friends call them) of the living: 
he does all these various feats equally well, — 
and, if we may judge from the house we saw, 
with no trifling profit to himself, and certainly 
a profit which his skill richly merits. 
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VARIETIES. 


Napoleon..M. Hereau, a French surgeon, 
has published a work to prove that Buonaparte 
did not die of any hereditary disorder, but that 
the cause of his decease was “une gastrite 
chronique avec perforation,” exacerbated by 
bad treatment. 

Sciatica.—Oil of turpentine has been em- 
ployed lately in France in the treatment of 
sciatica with great benefit to the patient. 

The Pinchaque.— The Indian inhabitants of 
several villages in the neighbourhood of Po- 
payan, in New Granada, frequently talk of an 
enormous animal, which, according to them, 
exists in the mountains ue their v: ef 
is bounded to the east. is animal, w 
they call the pinchaque, is to them at once an 
object of alarm and of respect. Mixing with 
the Christian religions which they profess, rem- 
nants of their old superstitions, they believe in 
a kind of metempsychosis; and they think 
that the soul of one of their ancient chiefs has 
passed into the pinchaque; arid that when this 
mysterious animal makes its appearance, it is 
to give warning to the descendants of that 
chief of some evil by which they are menaced. 
The animal is in all probability a tapir. 

Fossil Humerus.— A fossil humerus has 
lately been found in a shelf of sulphur, dis- 
covered four years ago near Narbonne, which 
there is some reason to believe is human. This 
bark of sulphur is about two leagues from the 
cave in which some human bones have lately 
been picked up, which are believed to be fossil. 
It is a geological question of great importance. 
No positive fact has hitherto demonstrated the 
existence of human fossils, and the subject is 
undergoing a strict investigation by the French 
Academy. 

Astronomy.—M. Plana, an astronomer at- 
tached to the observatory at Turin, in a paper 
inserted in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, in 1826, threw out some doubts 
with respect to certain difficult points in the 
Mécanique Céleste. The, most i tant re- 
ferred to the A nn of Jupiter and 
Saturn, d ing ou ware of the per- 
turbating sowene and long colealations led him 
to a result opposite to that of the celebrated 
work in question. The Academy of Berlin 
lately offered a prize for an investigation of the 


cause of the discrepancy between the inferences | sion 


of M. Laplace and of M. P M. de Ponté- 


coulant, a French staff. , has in conse. |%, 


quence produced a paper, in which he enters 
into all the details of the subject, and endea- 
vours to shew that the Mécanique Céleste is 


right, and that M. Plana’s calculations are | The 
erroneous. S 


Earthquakes. — uakes have been very 
rare in the Netherlands; not above a dozen, 
at most, are upon record: it is therefore rather 
remarkable, that no fewer than three occurred 
in that country in the course of the last year ; 
the first, which was also the most violent, on 


March, and the on the 3d of December. 


. * 4 nD 
It is a very singular fact, that at the time of engra 


the last shock the barometer at Brussels rose 
considerably. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Less evening, 16th, the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier in the chair. The reading 
of Professor Whewell’s paper was concluded, 
s* on the application of mathematical rea- 

to certain theories of political eco. 
nomy;” in ~ course of which the author 
} aie a tax on agricultural produce 
does not fall entirely.upon consumers, as bas 


been asserted by’ some writers, but mainly 
upon rent. A paper was also read by Mr. 
Willis, “ on the theory of the sounds produced 
by combining pipes and reeds, as regards their 
vowel quality.” After the meeting Mr. Willis 
exhibited experiments in support of this theory, 
shewing the constancy of the same vowel for 


the reed be applied ; and some also illustrating 
the influence of the length of the pipe upon 
the vibrations of the 
nicle. 

Volcanoes,—.The smallest known volcano on 


is the little island of Coosima. A Russian 
naturalist thus describes it in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of St. Petersburg: —“ In 
Japan, and passing the of Jesso, and 
Cape Sangar, to cross the Kourile Islands, 
and go thence te Kamtschatka, we fell in with 
the two little voleanie islands of Oosima and 


part of the rocks and mountains of this archi- 
are more or less of a volcanic character. 


which continually emits smoke, is only a 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea. It is naked, barren, and of a bluish 
colour. Not a single plant, not even a blade 
of grass, is to be seen on this volcanic rock. 


leagues distant, is somewhat longer, and ap- 
pears to be equally sterile. The coasts of 


whales.” 

Russian Foundlings.—As a proof of the 
condition of Russia in the memorable year 
1812—a year so injurious to that country, and 
so fatal to France,—it is stated, on good au- 
thority, that of 417 children received that 
year into ‘an asylum for foundlings at Arch- 
angel, 317 perished for want of sustenance ! 
SSE : 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Washington Irving’s interesting account of the 
romantic wars of the Moors in Grenada is to be published 
in little more than a 

A new edition of Mr. 
ready about the same time. It is a 
the publish: world, that the i 
crane of the edition were sold the day after he 

delivered his eloquent speech against Catholic conces- 
[Aaaenieebiinanmenethe Seatnank ences 
on 
» appear before Easter. 
of Captain Beaver, a work of a similar 
emoirs of Lord Collingwood, is announced 





jous an 


of “Compostella is the name of Mr, 
Southey’s new poem; and it will be ready in a few day 


. i Natural History, sting ta the Clana to 
Systematic Zoology, chiefty acco the Classifica- 
tion of Linnzus; with Mlustrations of every Order, by 

John Howard Hinton, A.M.—will shortly appear. 
Mr. Mantell, F.R.S., author of Illustrations of the 
‘ossils of Tilgate Forest, &c. &c., 


Geology of Sussex, the F 
is preparing for publication a Popular Sketch of the Geo- 


Sussex. 
A d edition of Wilmot Warwick is announced; 
the 23d of February, the second on the 21st of | and also another vol 


volume. 
Mr, Sharpe, the rietor of the Anniv » ane 
new at Midsummer next, combining 
vings from the finest works of British art that can 
bi from the pens of the 
yy: 


Preserve; comprisi: - 

of Animals and Birds peculiarly 

the Sportsman; drawn and etched’ in cha- 

racteristic style by S. Howitt: with concise familiar 

descriptions of the gubjects, illustrative of their habits, 
manners, &c., by Chi Armiger. 

The following ‘* Ann w” is so characteristic 
and amusing, that we offer no excuse for copying it ver- 
batim et literatim into our literary news :—‘‘ The author 
of Whims and Oddities has i ing the 

the Ballads 





the same length of tube, in whatever situation | are airs 
undertak 
— Cambridge Chro- 
, will be 


the face of the globe, in a state of activity, shall 


the month of May, 1805, returning from — 
ns island 


Coosima. It is well known that the greater mic Bellads 


de—the 
he pointed summit of Coosima, which forms | Won't sat Con 
the smallest known volcano on our globe, and |to the proprietors. ‘The first Namber 


's work on Ireland will be a 
ecdote in 


8. 
» we are told, is founded on a very curious old | Sunda 


i 


if 


ass 
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FafF 


zee 
Le 
fi 


TH 
i Fel 5 82 
obreoercr beck: 


te 
i 


§ 


mence, like Blue Bonnets, with * March;’ the work 

will be continued regularly through every other month in 
the calendar.” ‘ 

Nearly ready for publication, Gabrielle, a Tale of Swit- 

stead, a pl ay pee ge me —————— 

revailing s in poetry. sto an endeavour 

to delineate mental aberration of the mildest Kind in union 


i 


The island of Oosima, which is only six} with 


these little islands are a favourite resort of botham 


"(bist OF NEW BDOKS. : 
Schulte’s Flowers of Fancy, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Natural and Rev: 
jomson’ 


tory of the les of 
Sir R.) Tour, Part Il. 8vo. 38. 
it.) Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Vol. V. 8vo. 108. 6d. bds.—Edwards’s Bo Register, 
Vol. 1. new series, 8vo. 2/. 99——Brasse’s (Edipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles, with English notes, &c, 5s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOUBNAL, 1889. 
March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
de From 46. 63. 
Friday «-«» 20 47. 5% 
y:- 37> =e Bh 
caps. tae 30. 56. 
36. 51. 


35. 44. 
20, 48. 


Prevailing wind N.E. 


ee clear. 
Rain fallen, +075 of an inch. 

Edmonton, Cuaaues H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 61° 37! 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





: : en 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. C. will find a letter at our office. 

Antipompus accuses us of lending ourselves ffi 
the Medico- i . wehave 
the names of sovereigns, princes, ambassadors, &c., who 
— charged by aaher prot henna d- ts Oe bel Po 
we are ts un- 
favourable to this Institution, Such is the fate of im- 
partiality and i lence: but would Antipompus 
think we gave a fair report of these meetings if we sup- 
pressed the names in question ? 

M. R. N. is mistaken, and Mr. Hough is guilty of 
— in ped a number of husbands Cary the N 

erries) ‘am :—* many matriazes” is as applicable 
to male as to! unions of this kind. 





Erratum-—in our notice of Covent Garden last week, 
Sor Poebek vad Pocock. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


215 


— “ rice Ss. Gd. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


aL pita rae PALL 


Galteny fee and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
includ! 
brad oy mem ag 


tgs to Howe, on board the 
ictory of the First of June, 1704 os 
—+ +4 Joseph, off Vincent, p' 
i eta she Bog sespital at Gomepete®, te open daily, 
from an ve ing: 
aa aay 


4 WILLIAM ‘BARNARD, Keeper. 


UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. hie Sixth Annual 
— yr pty ag Sy Niesws to sie a: 
is open to ’ 


T.C. ND, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Malt East. .. 


HE COLOSSEUM, t’s Park. The 


are respectfully invi to an In tion Fabs 
sceptnoen nt Exhibition now in progress to’ Cane i 
It consists of the Panorama of cane taken from the mit 
of St. Paul's, a ad, for the meager Poh sage of Art, 


an extensive 
“Tickets of Adm an 5s. each, to be had at the Great 
Eatrance under ‘ortico, from Ten till Dusk. 

















IBDIN MONUMENT. A Grand] €e. 
Dramatic and Musical Performance will take place on 
» April 7th, at Covent Garden Theatre, in aid 
pti. a ——— to defray the Expenses of a Monu- 
of the late CHARLES ‘DIBDIN, Aateer 
ads; oO 
tertainments, wholly selected from his Componi- 
occasion the following eminent 
assistance :—Miss Paton, Miss 
4, H. Cawse, Goward, Mrs. Daven- 
port, and Madame essrs. Wood, Blanchard, J. Rus- 
sell, Goulden, Collyer, Picswilam, Keele, Broadhurst rst, Duraset, 
J. Smith, Stansba: q xA B. Taylor, J. » E. Taylor, J. 0. 
A Mr. H. Phi 
Address will be spoken by Mr. Bartl: 
a of Mr. ary. 
: see the Hand-Bill 
Tickets may be had of Clement Giensthes - Strand; 
p Loy To. aaa Piccadilly ; and Goulding and D’Almaine, 








To Artists, Amateurs, &c. 
HARLES SMITH, MANUFACTURER 
ene lenny mr al OIL —_ 





net Fore atic, Retalieona for Exportation, as 
The finest jae 2 Uitramarine Teints of a8 above. at very 


uced Pri and Retail, by the Importer, Charles 


as abo 
ee Cobalt Black, for Pot 
Also, warranted genuine, tine Ultramarine, on neal low Tate, 


RINTS WANTED. A _ Collector will 
Y Le Le Bry we *Gulerie Mee Fi Pelntzes Fianna Hollenden ot 


of fae at SP bil % a Mane Ty an- 


EVARTIUS; from the celebrated Head 


rey Just published by ~ Ackermann and Co. 








96, Strand Engraving, by T. Woolnoth, from 
Rational Collection ; ‘tocmlag the Third ofa 
after the Old Masters. The Ecce Homo, after Guido, and 
» after Carlo Dolci, are e aready published. Price, 

3 Proofs, on pre eae a 6d. 


y finished ¥ Portrait of H. R. H. the 
— a eee special ission, to H. R, H. 
Price, prints, 5s.; India proofs, 7s. 6d. 

In 4to. price 6s. to be completed in Six Parts, Part I. 
IGNS for VILLAS in the ITALIAN 
STYLE of evaneny an erp containing Ground 

By BER WETTEN pm 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


a 


reine 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

R M with Portrait of the Author, price 12s. 
S*EMo MONS, Practical, Doctrinal, and 
omer the Rev. W. JONES, 
~ With an Account tof the yo 1, and a copious Index, 


for Use ergy. 
Printed by JF. Dove, St. John’s Square; and sold b 
a Gechatinns eee 


‘| Goodwin, Esq. Veterinary Surgeon ini 
A complete Treati¢e on Practical Land-Sur- 


Works on Gardening, Rural Economy, &¢ 
Published by Longin, Rese, Orme, Brows, and Gren. 
HE ENGLISH FLORA. 
_—- Sir JAMES E. SMITH, F.R.S. 
new edition, in 4 rent boards. 
By the same Auth 

Compendium Flor» Britannice, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Arti- 
ficial as well as Natural Classifi with 1 of 
Jussien's System, 24 edition, 8vo. with 277 Figures eee and 
their various Parts and Organs, 12s.; or oni a ll. lis. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Physiolo- | 4 
gical and Systematica! Botan: . ——— edit with 15 Plates, 
price 14s. plain; or coloured, ld. 

A Synopsis of the British - Flora, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders, containing Vasculares, or Flow- 

ge Joba. Lindley, F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. &c. &c. 
In 12mo. 10s. 

The Gardener’ s Magazine, conducted by 
J.C. Louden, F.L.S. H.S. &. Vols. I. to IV. Svo. 2. 198. 6d. 
boards. To be continued in Numbers, every Two Months, alter- 
mately wie Noe XIX- will be publish History,” price 3s. 6d. 

* No. XIX. will be published on the ist of April. 
By the same Author, 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening, comprising 
the Theory.and Practice of Horti Arbori- 
culture, Landscape Gardening, &c. “Complete in 1 large vol. 8vo. 
aes ~ 7 Wood, * of Ant ion " 

ncyc. opedia 0} gricul re, on the same 
mt. . 1 oem vol. 8vo. with upwards of B00 Engravings on 
Wood, 2/. 10s. boards. 
A? n Encycepndle of Plants, in 1 large vol. 
ards of 7000 En; Wood. 
Edited by Se reckon Nearly ready, ren 

The different Modes of Cultivating the Pine- 
Apple, ror “ tirst Jnteodnation into Europe, to the late Im- 
provements of T. A. Knight, E: In 8vo. 98. boards. 

Treatise on the Culture and Man t 
of Fruit-Trees. By William Forsyth, Gardener to His Majesty. 
In 8vo. 7th edition, with Plates, 18s. beards. 

An Essay on the Beneficial Direction of Ru- 
ral Finer Sten By R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. 6s. 6d. 

Firet Steps to Botany, by J. L. Drummond, 
M.D. 2d edition, with 100 Woodcuts, 9s. boards. 

The Gardener’s Remembrancer, by James 
Macphail, 7s. 6d. 

versations on Botany, with 21 Engrav- 
ings, 6th edition, enlarged, 12mo. 7s. he or 12s. coloured. 

Muscologia Britannica, by Wm. Jackson 
Hooker and Thomas Taylor. 2d edit. WM. lis. 6a. plain, and 
32. 3s. coloured Plates. 

Remarks on the Present System of Road- 
making, by J. L. M‘Adam, Esq. 9th edition, 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Management of Trusts 
for the care of Turnpike Roads, by the same Author, 8vo- Gs. 

Lectures on Botany, containing the Descrip- 
tive Anatomy of those Organs on which the Growth and Preser- 
vation of the Vegetable — By Anthony Todd Thomson, 
M.D. 8vo. Plates, U. 8s. boar: 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Property for 








7 the Poors’ Rate, by vr s. reap — and Appraiser. 


8vo. 78. 6d. 


The Art of Valuing B Rents 4 aud Tillages, &c. 


8d edition, Bvo. 7s. ype with the Pian ofa Farm of 262 Acres. 


Elements icultural Chemistry, by Si 
J Humphrey Davy, phy png Sang lbs. Te end 


e Botanical Cabinet, in 4to. carefully 
coloured, published in monthly Numbers, ‘price 5¢. Each Part 
contains Ten ae with an Account RS wh and Rules for 
its Cultivation, &c. 

New System of Shoeing > ater, by J. 
to His Majesty. 2d oth 12s. 


veying. By A. Nesbit, Land-Surveyor. 4th edition, 1 1 vol. 
page ‘.. 7 ey » 1 large 


The Elements of Land-Surveying, designed 
for the Use of Schools. By A. Crocker. 4th edition, 12mo. 9s. 
Architettura Campestre ; displa myee Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, and other Buildin F. Hunt, Archi- 
tect. 4to. Zils. boards; or India Pr ln a. 6d. boards. 
By the same Author, 


Half-2-Dozen } Hints on Picturesque Domes. 


tie Architecture, in a Series of Datgne Be Cole “ata, Some 
ottages, ee edit. in dto. 
15s. boards; or 2is. India Proofs, 


for Parsonage Hou Houses, Alms H 
&e. &c. Royal 4to, 21s. boards; or India Proofs, 1. 114. 6d. bas. 
Exemplars of Tudor “Architecture, adapted 
te ) Modern 5 i with Details selected from 
ent Baifices, and ‘Observations on the Furniture of the Tudor 
Period. In4to. Nearly ready. 





P 
OME REMARKS on the STATUTE 
Law affecting P PARISH APPRENTICES, with Regu: 
lations applicable te Local Districts and Parishes, for allot 
placing out ee Senin conformity to the 434 Eli 


o. 2, and 
r y JOHN MEADOWS WHITE. 
London ; ee Longmen ane Co. Paternoster Row, 


= — Grammar. 


6s. bound, 
GRAMMAR ol of the ENGLISH LAN- 
Semmens tus Ree, 
ritical and Eaplanater 7 Notes, 


Ae iate 
By By JOHN end peep 
London : — for for Sherw ood, Gil fiberty and Piper, 
‘aternoster 

« Mr. Grant has At. the complex mechanism of amener 
to those brief and simple princip| whieh < bh =. 
liar nature of the 1 The di 
ric, Style, and Punctuation, with , Be “re ita vcomplat 

to a perfect 


comprehensive foe a of 
ust read Grant's Grammar." —Literery 











In demy 8vo. price 14s. beards, 
RINCIPLES of atest cme PHILO. 
ics, founded on Gra- 
cieneral Bro of Mat- 
com of Chemistry, Electricity vanism, Mag- 


Mas. EXLBY, A.M. 
features in the 


for: e leading 
preceding iences, are selected in this Work, and explained on 
e admission of the firmly established Principle a 

divested toward the centre of each atom, near which it meets a 

sphere of repulsion, observing the same law of force ona 
nued to the ing ho other kind bag ry or ee being 
considered belonging to M Work con- 
tains vevauie of ages of a tetter- pres ad and the Subjects are 
illustrated by means of 103 Diagram 
» Rees, ‘fae Brown, and Green, London ; 

and B. Barry, Bristol 





Printed for 


In 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 2d edition, greatly inpror impro 
WING'S RHETORICAL EXERCISES; 
being a Sequel to the Principles bee pong > 
*,* This volume jetes the of Mr. ‘Ewing's Ele- 
mentary Books on Elocution, adapted to the various stages of the 

pupil’s progress. 
Printed for Oliver and Bogs: Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and M. all, London. 


Of wheinm may be had, 

Ewing's English Learner, 7th edit. 2s. bd. 

Ewing’s Principles of Elocution, 12th edit. 
4s. 6d. bound. 

ving 's System of Geography, 11th edition, 

6d. bound; or with Nine M. 

*‘Bwing’ s New General. Atlas, Ato. price 18s. 

coloured Outlines; or full cdloared, ls. 





Published | by Smith and Son, 187, New Bond Street, in royal 8vo. 
Rice Ut Le fe cated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Robert 


VA'TALOG RAISONNE; comprising 
e 8 t teh, and 
C: the Work chee xr Dutch, Flemish, 
French ey le with 
scription 
sr akich & 
pra e a 


i peaie in Seen tee ore of Great Meribeseugh Srreet. 





Fe be ape -_ land 
patlished, NeeX Xvi. price 6d. of 
wy “of. ENGLAND, from the 
— Ported to the minpmny 9 Time, in which i is 
tended to and Eve! in Princi 
By a CL fERoyMa of the CHURCH @ of ENGL A 
The Work will ss —_ he Numbers, 


forming four V: 
Printed fi and F. Rivington, St. ap he Church- 
a. and Waterioa iy td Pall Mall; and sold by all other Book- 


The First Volume may be had complete, price 6s. boards. 
In 8vo. 48, 
XFORD and LOCKE. 


By LORD GRENVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Jus ust t published, “a, ae Engraving, neat neatly done up in cloth 


AYLOR’S "MIRABILIA + or, the the Won- 

anes ok Sheu aed 2) Fee erp ae Seteee of Thee 
the known World, with an yo YS of beometing ie Bxpectenants is 
in different Arts .~ Sciences, for the Instruction and Enter- 


tainment of Young Persons. 
London: Printed. for F. J. Magen, 6, Holywell Street, Strand. 





Foolscap Svo. 7s. boards, 
CENES of WAR, and other Poems. 
By JOHN. MALCOLM, 
nes aig p> Geo Byesgem 
nd South of Fran: cance,” 


“Mr. Malcolm writes with great tieaplioity and feeling. He 
must have a quiet and ratte spirit by nature, or 4 conld a 
philosophise with the tenderness which 


—. tone oe prt ons Such a style can never be 
acquired by imitation.”—Monthly — 

“ It contains many sweet little poems, and some of a very supe- 
rier.order, that are ae amg by force, beauty, and origi- 
nality. ae Weekly 





Marshall, Lond: 





tor Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 


In royal pec eal wow pow u. fl in cloth boards, boy g edition, 


TH CLERICAL GUIDE; or, Ecclesias- 

tical D » cont a com: gg -o 
Neat ele voaeall Som sthenttly Petros ‘&e. | an hi habe- 
tent Lint of he Digaitaries and Beneficed Clergy mish de Ap- 


P, rs, the dis; 
of the "einen the Lord Cabscetiey, ‘Archbise} dod Bishops, 


Deans and Chapters, ‘ichaxs at the Univ: siversities’ her 


Compiler of mos ws Atmansck; ” and the 
Aimanack,’ 
“ ‘Liber 








Primed for C., J.,G,, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
°? “and Waterloo Piack, Pail Maul. yvent, 
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Constable's Miscellany. 
Vol. XXXVIII. price 3s. 6d. o on fine paper, 5s. containing 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a 


and the ISLANDS wd ST TES of DENMA 
By D. Dasware © CONWAY. 
London: Hurst, veel and Constable and Co. 
Where be had, by the same Author, 16s. 
may Sed vege » price 


Pape sy + Mn Walks “through many Lands, with 








Printed by And. Val Sad a by Hala eidipss, Lonmwesis 
J. 3 n 20.5 
tures | “T'Nind Co.; Whittaker and Gg; and all other Booksellers: 


‘eb. 11. 
amar eating 
the King, 30, Soho Square. 
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HE ” week we algfd 


‘iW Boots Taleo nt 





Public | ee 
nee —Sae Humps crag to the North e Nowth Pole 


Office of the « Westminster “No. $ York Street, 
Cones: Gaston - 5 





S nel 


ee 
Lenden: C., J., G., and F. 
apd Waterloo 


In ce 10s. 6d, » 
R "M oO N Ss. 
uw BeTHOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

and late Fellow of \ 


> St. Foul’ Churchyard, 
'aterloo Place, Pall Mal! ? 


ets and pote rig de Classics. 
DIPUS TYRANNUS of ; of SOPHOCLES, 
> ies SSE, Dib. 


Of whom. be had, 
x, Euripidis Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. 


Medea. By the same. 5s. 
8vo. with 4 1. 108. 6d. 
OTANICAL , MISCRL SLANY, intended 
of tee rare, : 
fn eh Arts, in ie ee 








tion ; 
Son the public 
a workmen, 
jankind at large. The ‘gratit 
fore, anu it appears to us, 
4 example; and we trust he will be 
blic in os &@ manner as may both make 
persev ecee course and induce others to follow 
him.” —Ediaburgh Revie: 


pabes ee ie gare, of Me. Bu Ellis with many thanks for his valuable 
ical 
PMs We have beg un oa say, that we are delighted with these 
volumes, d them as deserving — 
ic > eer —for for cu’ 








researches: a 
bscribers to. the above Work who have ene only 
may their Sets. Early application rH 
oe enya a a aes hand. Apple 
eee *J. Mason, 6, Holywell 





HEC CHRISTIAN Di DUTY of GRANTING 


Peer in An 


LAIMS ofthe ROMAN CATHOLICS. With a 
to the Letters of the Rev. G. 8. Faber, 


MAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
gee 


or ious 
path pn 


ons on the Justice and Wisdom 
mt i" anki Stat F. Price ah 


BOOKS IN THE yas 
On the 31st will be publish 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CLI. Mary Blroce, bp 
, Boeworth by the Bugs 
Aruienia—vV. F anand bee He. V Fete Stare Take Appeert 
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JOURN. NORWAY, Part of SWEDEN, | o¢ Waverley. Pirst Series. 
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; and Simpkin and 


By 
“Tales of a Grandfather, First Series. A new 


—— Valentine’s Day; or, the Fair Maid of 
a—_ ne - the Author of “ Waverley. ” 2d edition, 3 ‘vols. 


Chronicles of the Cenongate. By the Author 
2d edition, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 


Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By the Au- 
thor of “* Waver! 2d edition, 9 vols. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
Mi neous Prose Works of Sir Wal- 
$e Boat. Ee ¥ (new first collected,) handsomely printed in 
VO. 

The Cook's Oracle. By William Kitchiner, 
M.D. A new edition, being the 8th, containing a complete Sys- 
tem/of Cookery for Catholic Families. 

** We: venture to prophesy that the ‘Cook's Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English Institute ef Cookery.”—Edinburgh Re- 
view, March 1821, 


edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
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On the 31st of March will be published, No. I. of 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY ; being Vol. I. 
of the Life of Napo! leon Baensparte. Pri 
Of the ‘ Family ‘Library, which has been some aes in pre- 
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t has beet said,-is abroad! It was said 


master, i 
in a tome and tem caatsiog « that, in the opinion of the speaker, 
* | certain 


d as much to apprehend from the 

meine coecalion, as the by eee atholic Religion 

Panto fi to fear from of thi The school- 
ter, indeed, is abroad, and we aia id have him so; 

enemy is abroad also, who, while men were sleeping, has 

nm tares sens, the wheat. maxim, that it is is politic to 

the Ae ignorance, will not be maintained in ee 


gountry rulers are of upright i 

confident oA ws in the intrinsic worth of the institutions which 

itis their duty to uphold, knowing those mstitutions to’be founded 

on the rock of righteous principles.” — ly Review, No. 77. 
_ Publis! ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LASSICAL JOURNAL, No. LXXVIT. 

For March, 1829. [Continued axehag +] _Containi: 

of Classical, Biblical, and O: Litera erhttre; wi 

several Greek, Latin, English French 1 terspersed. 
ange y Xs. pages of each 
poses of Education ; and it is hoped that such wil! be found con- 
venient ce ormee Master as well as useful to the Student.’ ‘The 
ition of Scarce and Valuable Tracts is also a prominent 


are. 
Solid by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row, London; and all 
other ers. Of whom also complete Sets may be had. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. dedicated, 
by permission, to the Duke of Wellington, 


TREATISE on the VARIETIES of 
naar § and DISEASES of the EAR. 
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London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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LONDON: Published eve by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY Gazeten OFF orrice, 7, Wellington Street, 
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MOYES,-Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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